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CHAPTER I. 



W 



« THERE MY LADY SITS, AS COOL AS YOU PLEASE. 



** TNDEED, ma'am, and that's just exactly what 

-^ I told Mr. Nicholas. I said to him, says 
I, * There's no use, sir, your sending up an idle 
young scamp of a useless boy, sir, like that 
Peter, more 'specially when he's got no work 
whatever to do down at the manifactry, which 
it's neither a compliment nor no service, sir,' 
says I, ' an', thank you, we'll jest get a man of 
our own for ourselves, who both knows and who 

m 

does, — meaning no offence to you, sir,' An' 
with that I makes me best curtsey, — and didn't 
them clerks jest snigger on the sly, — an' walks 

VOL. L. B 



2 A CHILD OF FORTUNE. 

out of the office as quiet an' as comfortable as 
may be." 

Mrs. Maggie Smythe, personal attendant, 
housekeeper, and fisu^totum to Miss Esther 
Wyatt, of The Pines, Blaydon-on-the-Hill, Chorl- 
shire, shook her feathers, so to speak, as she de- 
livered herself of the foregoing with consider- 
able emphasis, giving an extra snort of defiance 
at the absent Mr. Nicholas Wyatt when she 
oame to a conclusion. 

"I have often told you, Maggie Smythe," 
was the reply, in the cold, calm accents of Miss 
Wyatt — "I may say Fm always telling you, 
that I don't like your going into the Chorlbury 
office to bother Mr. Nicholas, and ^" 

^^But what on earth am I to do, ma'am f 
interrupted the other, a fresh-complexioned, 
' sturdy, good-looking woman, with that roving, 
reckless expression of &ce significant of a con- 
science not likely to g^ve its owner much trouble, 
*^ What am I to do ? Ton tell me to ask for 
some one to come up and help old Mattock in 
the groun's and garden, an' where can I ask 
but Mr. Nicholas at the office ?" 

''But I won't have you going there. Let 
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there b^ au end of it, once and for all. If I 
send a message to Mr. Nicholas in future, un- 
derstand that I mean you to go to Bellevue." 
" But he's hardly ever there, ma'am." 
" Well, leave word for him. No more going 
to the office from this out. I'm determined on 
it, and you'll be good enough to obey me." 

When Esther Wyatt set her lips, looked 
straight through the person she happened to be 
in conversation with, announcing at the same 
time her determination on any point, there were 
few people who cared to argue further with her, 
and assuredly Maggie Smythe, though she had 
a superabundance of pluck of her own, with a 
decided talent for fighting, was not one of the 
number. So the latter, who had been down in 
Chorlbury, the county town, and about three 
miles from Blaydon, yielded on the present oo- 
casion, and with a muttered commentary on the 
nonsense of being afraid of Mr. Nicholas, — ^which 
his sister Esther decidedly was not, — ^began to 
empty her market-basket of sundry housdiold 
goods she had purchased, and to ^ort them out 
in order. There was no necessity whatever for 
that process taking place in her mistress's 

b2 
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scmctum sanctorum^ — a delightfally comfortable^ 
old-fashioned room, half boudoir, half library, 
overlooking the &ir plain dividing Blaydon-on- 
the-Hill from Chorlbury, — ^but Maggie Smjthe 
proceeded with her task on the plea that some 
trifle from the chemist for Miss Wyatt's own 
consumption, was at the very bottom of all. 
The tnith was that Maggie had a reserve-shot 
in her locker, which she fully intended to fire 
off in revenge for the skirmish about Mr. Nicho- 
las and the office, in which she had been worsted, 
as soon as she saw her way to doing so with 
proper effect. 

Meanwhile Esther sat in the bay-window, 
musing over Dr. Beattie's dissertation ^^ On the 
Attachment of Kindred," with some sentiments 
in which work she was very &r from agreeing. 
Now, as that essay is to a great extent a discus- 
sion of the question of the permanency of mar- 
riage, or otherwise, it may seem strange that a 
maiden lady should select it for study. But 
then it must be considered that Miss Wyatt was 
of *' a certain age," — ^in fSetct, she was nearer fifty 
than forty, though she did not look much more 
than the latter; that she was of a character 
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pronounced, and very different from the general 
run ; and, finally, that she did not select the 
work at all, but had picked it up accidentally 
from the large and very varied collection which 
formed her library at The Pines. 

Presently she dropped the book on her lap, 
and gazed dreamily out over the rich expanse 
of country below, flecked with the cloud-sha- 
dows of early Summer, and glowing with the 
rare beauty of an English Midland scene* She 
was pondering over Dr. Seattle's second propo- 
sition : " Whether the matrimonial union ought 
to last through the whole of life!" and her 
meditations were not pleasant ones. She had 
known of different practical answers made to the 
doctor's question, in her own circle, amongst 
friends and relatives, at home and abroad, and 
the , thoughts aroused now in her mind were 
complicated as well as painfril. 

** Here's the stuff, ma'am," said Mrs. Smy the, 
when she had, to her own satisfaction, decided 
on the best way of renewing the combat. 

" What * stuff,' Maggie ? " asked Miss Wyatt, 
calmly turning half round and emphasising the 
middle word. She did not choose to allow her 
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senrant — who, by the way, was a buxom widow 
of the " fat-fair-and-forty *' type— to use slang 
terms unchecked; and her objections were 
fertile causes of difference. Truth to say, 
though these two women had known each 
other, and Uyed together in intimate relation- 
ship for the greater portion of a quarter of a 
century, there was little if any affection sub- 
sisting between them, and their exact relative 
position might perhaps best be described as 
that of an armed neutrality. 

"The doctor's stuff, ma'am." With Maggie 
Smythe all medicine was "stuff^" and every 
ax>othecary, indeed, every apprentice to the 
noble art of compounding drugs, was a " doc- 
tor." **An' nice bother," continued she, in a 
tone gradually growing more full of meaning 
as she proceeded — " nice bother I had to get it 
at all. For what should turn up, when I was in 
the shop, but a band, heard coming down High 
Street, and what must the young shaver as was 
mixing it do, but cut out from behind his 
counter like a terrier after a rabbit, an' away 
with him into the road to see what it was. Not 
that I can ever hear the sound of the drums 
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myself without a cold shiyer like passin' dowit 
me back — the thinking of old times it is always 
stirs up in me, I suppose — so I follows him out 
meself, an' what was it but the band of the 
Militiy playing in half of the new regiment 
that's going to be quartered at Chorlbury Bar- 
racks." (Esther Wyatt sat listening to thic^ 
gossip with a weary air, for she well knew Mrs. 
Smythe's endurance of tongue, and how much 
better it was to let it flow on for awhile than 
to seek to check it, and thus increase its volumei 
of speech.) ^' A slapping, fine set of men as 
ever I saw on the march, too. * Where did yo 
come from V I asked a sergeant as passed me 
close. * All the way from Glasgow,' says he ? 
* an* before that from Malta. Won't you come^ 
along with us, old gal, an' I'll stand treat as 
soon as we're dismissed V * Go along with ye 
for a naughty man,' says I ; * Fm a respectable? 
woman, so keep your place. But what regi- 
ment are y e ? I can't see the number.' * The 
old *' Eagles," ' says he "—(Miss Wyatt's atten- 
tion seemed to slightly fix itself, and Maggia 
thought her naturally pale and stem features 
grew a shade paler, a trifle sterner) — "yes,' 
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* the old " Eagles/' * says he. * * An' whose com- 
manding yeV asks L 'Calverley/ says he-^ 

* Colonel De Courcey Calverley, * " 

Maggie Smjrthe paused, as though she ex- 
pected from her mistress some more open 
demonstration of interest than the above, for 
she well knew — no one better — ^that between 
Esther Wyatt and Calverley there had been 
some passages of affection, years ago in India^ 
when the former was in the heyday of her 
youth, beauty, and manifold striking attrac- 
tions, and the latter was a junior officer just 
fresh out from England ; and she also was quite 
well aware that the bitterness of the memories 
of those days had not yet died out, if indeed it 
ever would fade from such a nature as that 
possessed by her mistress. But she paused in 
vain, for Esther made no further sign of 
emotion, and Maggie's shot had been fired 
without leaving any trace on the target at which 
it had been aimed. 

*^ And did you see the Colonel ? I knew, if 
you didn't, that he was commanding the 

* Eagles,' but I little expected the regiment at 
Chorlbnry. How was he looking f " asked Idiss 
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WyAtt, 'without the least trace of feeling, and 
meeting the gaze of the astonished Mrs. Smythe 
as calmly as if she were asking after the sounds 
ness of a leg of mutton on a sultry day* 

**No, ma'am, I didn't. The headquarters 
•won't be here for a week yet. But, d'ye know, 
do ye notice that it's young Calverley, that was 
— OUT Calverley, of the * Flashers V " queried the 
woman, now half uncertain if her mistress really 
identified the colonel of the present with the 
cadet of the bygone Indian days. 

** Of course I do, Hdggie Smythe. Is it likely 
I should forget him ? Why do you ask such a 
silly question t" 

" Oh I I don't know, ma'am, only if it was my 
case, I'd— I'd '' 

" You'd what ? Make a fool of yourself, no 
doubt. But you ought to know by this time 
that there's a considerable difference between 
us. And now, if you've nothing more to tell 
me, you may as well take your packages to the 
store-room, and tell Eliza to make the tea — it's 
about time." 

Esther picked up Dr. Beattie again, and ad-* 
dressed herself to his somewhat dry pages as 
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though no door to the wrecked hopes and 
dreary recollections locked np in the close cup- 
board of her steeled heart had been^ even for a 
moment, torn open. So it was, at least to all 
appearance, and as Maggie Smythe gathered 
up her goods and chattels, and flung them 
somewhat roughly into the big market-basket, 
she, for the thousandth time, marvelled to her- 
self how it was that ladies were so different 
from those in her own class of life — how they 
could stifle, choke, strangle passions which wo- 
men of a lower rank, instead of concealing, 
loved rather to display, if not to luxuriate in, as 
tangible wrongs, affording infinite matter for 
infinite talk. 

*^ She may smother it, mebee," Maggie mut- 
tered, entering the realms which more particu- 
larly called her mistress, and plumping her 
basket down on the table as though she were 
crushing something venomous under it; ^^she 
may swallow down what treatment she got, an' 
forget, or pretend to forget it ; but that's not my 
way of doing things. I'd tear the eyes out of 
his head, even now — old as he is, an' long ago 
as it was I The old flirt in breeches, that never 
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thought a second time, or bothered himself in 
the least over the trouble he was to us poor 
misguidecj women ! But oh, no — ^there my lady 
sits, as cool as you please, an' all she says is, 
* Tell Eliza to make the tea !' An' it's not as if 
she forgot it, for she don't, no more than I do ; 
but while it sticks to me, and makes me, now it 
comes to me again, wild to even think of the 
old scoundrel, she can just gulp it down as if it 
wor nothing, an' nobody a Ht wiser but meself 
who knows both stories. If my case was bad 
there, hers was mebee worse ; and she without 
me impudence to brazen it out. Ah I well, it'a 
a wicked world, and I pity her, poor creature T' 
Mrs. Margaret Smythe's pity must have op- 
pressed that good lady sorely, for she found 
the burden so great as to necessitate a visit to- 
a certain locker, whence she withdrew a certain 
bottle conta'ining strong waters, of which she 
partook with a relish that plainly proved how 
much she valued the medicine. 

Esther Wyatt sat still in the old-fashioned 
parlour, with Dr. Beattie held up before her, as 
when Maggie left the room, but not one further 
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idea of the learned man did her mind absorb. 
The sun, sinking in the Western heavens, shone 
on her jet-black hair — verfr slightly streaked 
ivith iron-grey over the delicate ears — ^bat she 
heeded it not ; she was thinking of days when 
an Eastern sun had seen her heart on fire with 
passion — had sank in gloom, leaving her soul, 
HB it left the world, to the hideous darkness of 
the night. For a period she could not shake 
herself free from the thoughts of those days — 
thoughts brooded on for a whole lifetime ; but 
at last, roused from her semi-stupor of recoUec* 
tion by the sound of a horse's hoo& arriving at 
the hall-door on the opposite or Blaydon side 
of the house, she pulled herself together with a 
vigorous mental effort, sat bolt upright in her 
chair, with the half-spoken, half-thought-of 
words, ^^ Fate I there is a fate in it all !" and 
was actually again mentally imbibing some of 
Beattie's most ponderous arguments, when the 
door was flung open, and her brother, Nicholas 
Wyatt, bounced suddenly into the room, after 
his usual fashion. 

'^ Oh 1 1 say, Esther," he began, tumbling his 
words out one on top of the other, " you really 
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mustn't keep sending that d ^aheml — that 

woman of yours down to the factory office. 
Most confounded nuisance! — ^there she comes^ 
day after day, bolt into the office ; some non- 
sensical farce or another — ^wants me — mil see 
me — sets all the clerks gossiping and laughing 
with her ridiculous ways — ^stops all work — splays- 
the very devil with the discipline of the whole- 
place I Tell you what it is, she's an infernaL 
nuisance, and I won't have her there I— that's, 
plain enough, I hope. She shall never set foot 
in the place again — I'm d — d if she shall 1" And 
the lean, horse-jockey looking little old man^ 
worked himself into a half frenzy as he stamped, 
up and down the room. 

Esther sat perfectly quiet, as she always did 
on similar occasions, allowing her brother to 
talk himself out. That course was peculiarly 
trying to Nicholas, who, like all passionate 
men, craved for opposition as the necessary fuel 
for maintaining his mental furnace in full blast, 
and absolutely hated the cooling-down process 
to which his sister invariably subjected him. 
When the fires began to bum low,his wrath usual- 
ly turned to an attempt at irony or sarcasm ; but 
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the effort was a feeble one, and was more to be 
detected in the intense bitterness of the curled- 
np lip and nose than in the words themselves, 
which were usually pointless, and without much 
meaning. 

^' Oh I there's no use your sitting there as if 
you didn't care a button. You're very calm, I 
know, and want to pretend you don't care, but 
you do care, else why would you be always 
sending down to beg this, borrow that, i^nd not 
return half the things you get, and never as 
much as say thank you % That may be fine- 
ladyism, but I tell you it won't do for me. If 
you're proud, you'll be just good enough to 
keep your pride for your stuck-up folk ; it's all 
lost on me, I can tell you, and you may next 
time just go and beg what you want from 
somebody else." 

The wiry little man glared at his sister as 
though he would like to strangle her there and 
then; but as she did not take the slightest 
notice of him, and remained passively looking 
out of the window, he speedily subsided, and 
commenced to fiddle with the ornaments on her 
writing-table. 
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"Now you're quiet, Nicholas," she said at 
length, "I'U talk to you. Maggie shouldn't 
have gone to the office at all to-day. I told 
her specially to go to Bellevue and ask you, or 
Anne if you were out, if I could have a man to 
help for a day or two in my garden. She dis- 
obeyed me, and went to your office, and I've 
given her a blowing up about it. She won't 
go again, I know, after what I said to her." 

« She'd better not. 'Jove I I'll " 

" There, there, Nicholas, I tell you she won't, 
so there's no good putting yourself in a passion 
again." 

" Passion I — ha, ha, that's a good one, too 1 
I'm not in a passion, Esther — never was." 
. " Of course not, Nicholas — ^never. But if you 
^ere not, why did you pay me this visit?" 

" Oh I by Jove I I was forgetting that. We 
had a letter — that is, Ben had — this morning 
from Edward, and — ^would you believe it? — the 
silly fellow has taken that useless wife of his 
back again 1 Was there ever such a born fool ? 
Why, he's a disgrace to the family 1" 

"Why? I don't see it at all. I'm certain 
the woman never did him any wrong." 
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" Then why did she leave him ?" 

*^ Because he bullied her, Nicholas/' was the 
stem answer — ^* because, as I believe the case 
to be, though they do live in Australia, he 
worried her life nearly out. She wrote me a 
most piteous letter, and told me so/' 

" Oh, ay — that's all very fine. Trust a wo- 
man to make up a nice tale ; but I, for one^ don't 
believe it, and won't." 

*^I don't suppose it matters much whether 
you do or not; we're not likely to see them 
again in England." 

" That's just where you're wrong ; the letter 
said they intended to start for home early in 
the year, and he'll be expecting us to put him 
up, and find work for him — ^lend him money, 
most likely, and receive this precious wife of 
his." 

*^Well, and you will, of course?" queried 
Esther, with the faintest touch of sarcasm. She 
thought she understood her brother well, but 
there was a depth of selfish meanness in his 
heart that even her acute mind could not pene- 
trate. She knew Nicholas would not receive 
the wanderer, but she fancied he would at least 
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pnt the youngest and most favoured brother in 
the way of earning a livelihood in connection 
with the great business the elders did as manu- 
facturers in Chorlshire. 

" Of course I will do nothing of the kind ; he 
has made his bed — let him lie on it ; and that 
worthless baggage of a wife of his, too I But 
there, I've no time to stay gossiping here any 
longer, and must be off." 

Nicholas Wyatt bounced up — ^he was one of 
those restless men ever in a hurry-scurry about 
nothing — and in a minute was away, just as 
suddenly and hastily as he had arrived. 

Esther Wyatt read no more of Dr. Beattie 
that night, though she pondered a good deal on 
his dicta regarding the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, coupling with her reflections the case of 
her brother Edward, as well as the others of 
which she had had experience. And as the 
weight of night bore down on her brooding 
spirit, again came from her the half-spoken, 
half-thought-of words : " Fate ! — there is a Fate 
initalir 

" Maggie," she said to her attendant, before 
she retired to her own room, " I suppose I need 
y VOL. I. C 
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hardly warn you that I Bhonld like yon to be 
extremely carefal how you speak of — of any- 
thing that may have passed." 

" Oh I ma'am, of course not I I've got over 
me temper against the man now. Let bygones 
be bygones is a good saying ; an' it's not likely 
that I'd gossip about a foolish old tale that took 
place when we were both silly young girls. 
It's all past and gone and forgotten now, an' 
Maggie Smythe's not the woman to let her 
tongue run away with her — an' that about a 
lady that's been her friend for a lifetime most." 

Esther Wyatt's private thoughts were not 
usually easy to be arrived at^ but she did not 
dose an eye in sleep the whole of that night. 
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CHAPTER n. 

" OLD FRIENDS LIKE OLD TAPS." 

"TTULLO, old man I Why, where in the 

■*"^ name of wonder have you dropped 
fromr 

This greeting of astonishment, emanating 
from Mr. Thomas Steadman^ proprietor of an 
exceedingly comfortable hotel in St. James's, 
was accompanied with such a hearty hand-grip 
as fairly pained the recipient. 

" Hold hard, Tom ! Dash it, man, d'ye think 
you've got hold of a bad shin of beef, to knock 
a nigger contractor down with?" 

" All right, my boy," said Steadman, loosening 
his grasp, while he smiled at the comical ex- 
pression, half pleasure, half compassion for his 
crunched fingers, struggling for mastery on his 

c2 
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friend's countenance. ^^ All right. I wouldn't 
hurt the pooty dear for the world. But will you 
tell us how the deuce you got here ? Why, I 
thought you were grilling your in'ards out ou 
the staff in Jamaica, or some such a hole I But, 
d— n it all, what a fellow I am I Come in here 
to my snuggery. What luggage have yout 
Joseph, take the gentleman's things in, and pay 
the cab. In with you, quick, my boy I" And 
he dragged his jovial-looking and somewhat 
pursy friend into the cosy den appropriated to 
his own special use. 

''Jamaica I Oh I I left that blessed frying- 
pan long ago, and " 

" Got into the fire, Mick ?" 

" Not a bit of it. Just the other way. Took 
my promotion into the old ' Eagles,' served a 
bit at the Cape, then back to Oib', then down 
to Malta; have been home eighteen months, 
and never could find you out until to-day." 

The sturdy, short, and short-winded man, 
whose fSskce glowed like a very dusky carbuncle, 
•hook himself free from an overwhelming top- 
coat in which he was enveloped, and bustled 
about, laying this parcel here, that one there, 
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just as if he was in his own quarters. The while 
his small humorous eye was lit up with over- 
flowing bonhomie^ and it was evident that he was 
thoroughly delighted at meeting an old friend, 
well satisfied — as he usually was — with himself 
and at peace and concord with all manner of 
men. 

"Now not a word more, Mick, until you wet 
your whistle." 

" Oh ! but, my dear fellow, I've ^" 

"You've what? Gone on the teetotal, as 
they say, Mick t Just tell me that, an' I'll believe 
two Sundays have come together." 

" Not exactly, Tom — ^it don't suit old rusty 
firelocks like you and me ; but I have watered the 
grog a great deal more than I used to." 

" Then you won't water it here — ^that's flat I 
D — n it, old man," added Steadman, crashing 
his mighty fist down on the table in a burst of 
friendly enthusiasm, " Td have known you any- 
where, years ago though it is since Id a sight 
of your figurehead. What is it to be f Any- 
thing from champagne to gin and water." 

" * Old friends like old taps,' Tom, as poor old 
Colonel Swigger — Heaven be merciful to his 
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soul I — used to say. Einaban's LL.^ all the 
world orer, when you and I have a wet to- 
gether." 

'^ Kinahan be it, then ; and yon won't find it 
better anywhere than in this honse.'* 

Steadman speedily produced the whisky; 
nor were the jorums drained by these two old 
and longHseparated campaigners few in number 
or shallow in dimensions; while the watering of 
the grog, as hinted at above, may have existed 
as a refined theory — in practice it had no being. 

*^And now tell us, how came yon to be so 
long at home and not find me out before now V* 
asked Tom Steadman, lighting a Manilla, and 
passing the case to his guest. 

'* Well, you see, Td no trace whatever of you 
after seeing you gazetted out of the quarter- 
mastership of the * Flashers,' on pension." 

^^ Stay a moment, Mick — what a fellow I am 
to forget I What was the promotion you talked 
of just now ?" 

'^ Why, to a regimental, instead of sta£^ pay- 
mastership, to be sure. Bless your heart alive, 
man, I'm a major now — Major Michael Elavan- 
agb. Paymaster of the ^ Eagles ' — there's a fine 
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go for you, and I only a sergeant when we 
parted, Tom." 

The jolly old fellow went off into an apo- 
plectic, choking laugh, as though he had made 
the rarest of rare jokes in thus announcing hia 
dignities. 

"Major Mick Kavanaghl Well, who the 
deuce would have thought, when we was two 
young fellows together in that beastly Rajpoot 
station, that we'd ever turn out officers — ^you a 
major." 

"Only in rank, Tom, only in rank; not a 
combaiant officer, you know." 

"Yoi a major," repeated Tom Steadman, 
thoughtfully; "and me a retired quartermaster, 
and the proprietor of a swell West-end hotel. 
Things do turn out so as one never expects." 

" Well, but, Tom, where the dickens did you 
raise thd dollars to take this shop ? Quite the 
genteel, ilap-up, A 1., real aristocratic place, as 
the young fellow at Cox's told me when I went 
there to t^y and hunt you up." 

'* Oh I that's how you found me ?" 

"'Edad, it's the only way I could think of. 
But no shirking, out with it, where did you get 
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the money? For though a 'cute fellow (and 
you always were a sly old dog, Tom) as quar- 
termaster can squeeze a bit out of the contract- 
OTBf ril be hanged if I know where or how be 
could lay his hands on all that this place must 
have run to — got hold of a Rajah in India, or 
married a rich widow at home, eh T" 

Mick Kavanagh beamed all over with imiles 
at his own attempted wit ; but Tom Stesdman 
evidently saw no joke. 

*^ Rajahs to buy things at a good figure/' he 
said gravely, ^'had died out before my time, 
Mick. Nor did I marry a widow; bui I did 
marry. 

" A shrew 1 — ^be the powers, it's a shrev I" 

The Major laughed till he was nearly smother- 
ed, but there was no trace of ill-nature whatso- 
ever in his mirth — ^in fact, quite the reverse — so 
much so that it was catching ; and evei sober- 
sided Tom Steadman could not refran j&om 
smiling grimly at the fun, though it wa6 directed 
against himself. 

"Well, wonders will never ceise — Tom 
Steadman to marry a shrew I" went on Kava- 
nagh ; " now I should have thought you'd have 
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been the very last man in the world to tie your- 
self to a d '' 

^' Hush I" said the other, glancing to the door 
in some alarm ; ^^ she's not so bad, after all, but 
she Jias a temper." (The Major had another 
laugh, a silent one this time, the muscles of the 
rubicund face working, while only a sort of 
hissing sound could be heard). *' She also had 
some money — a good deal; I had some — ^a 
little ; we put it together " 

" Before you found one another out !" The 
silent laugh again struggling to effect an out- 
break. 

" We put it together," went on the other, 
severely, **and here we are, master and mis- 
tress of as snug a business as any in the parish, 
in our own line. But tell me, Mick, did you get 
spliced to that pretty Katy Driscoll, the ser- 
geant-major's daughter?" 

"I did, me boy, I did; and never regretted it 
from that day to this. The best wife, the best 
friend, the best woman, 'edad, breathing — ihaCa 
what Mrs. Major Kavanagh is I" 

The rotund husband spoke with a warmth of 
love, blended, nevertheless, with a dash of 
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comical dignity, as he gave his spouse her 
titles, which bespoke a loving heart and a deep 
affection, shaded though they were with a petty 
vanity. 

^^ Ah, well, we can't all turn up a handful of 
trumps, Mick ; an' if my old woman is apt to 
get a trifle rusty at times, why, so anx I> I 
suppose— so there's two of us. But I say, old 
man, you haven't told us where you're quar- 
tered, or how long you're going to stay in 
town, nor anything else about yoursel£ Fill 
up another mug of the stu£^ and let us have it 
all out of you/' 

^^Edadl that reminds me — what o'clock is 
itt Half-past three; I've an appointment at 
four round at the War Office, and must mind 
and keep it, for it's with one of our bigwigs," 

^^ All right, it's close here, and I'll see you off 
in time — duty and punctuality for ever I But 
you're going to stay in town some time ?" 

** No ; back again to Chorlbury — ^that's where 
we're quartered — ^by the afternoon train to- 
morrow from Paddington. Get in at seven^ 
dine, run over to have a chat with the young- 
sters after their mess, rubber of whist perhaps. 
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and then to my virtuous couch — eh,. Tom ? — 
that's the style of thing for a Major I" 

" You're mighty proud of that rank of yours^ 
Mick. To be a Major of another sort, a Ser- 
geant-major, used to be the height of your am- 
bition at Chuttorah," was Steadman^s dry 
remark. 

"Eight you are, me boy; but didn't you 
think, if ever you got to be the Quartermaster'a 
sergeant, and not the Quartermaster himself^ 
you'd be a lucky dog — eh, Tom? — had you 
there, I think I" 

The two old soldiers laughed at the feeble 
ambitions of their youthful days as compared 
with the very successM results which had fol- 
lowed their efforts for advancement, and an- 
other "wet" stamped the memory with a happy 
seal. In truth, both of them had earned the 
honours and rewards which had fallen to their 
lot, honestly and well. Years before, about the 
time of the Affghan war, they had, as soldiers 
say, Iain together in Chuttorah, and, though in 
different regiments, had formed a close inti- 
nxacy, which stood them in good stead in many 
a future trying day of hardship, of war, and of 
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want. Both were young men of remarkable 
buBiness aptitude, of solid attainments for pri- 
vate soldiers, and of high personal character ; 
but while Mick Eavanagh won his way upwards 
in a great measure through the respectful geni- 
ality of his bearing towards his officers, Tom 
Steadman had risen solely through the plod- 
ding, commouHsense energy with which he had 
always devoted himself to whatever duty lay 
before him. The latter was the wave which 
must in due course reach the high-water mark ; 
Eavanagh was the lighter foam, which is blown 
onwards from its very airiness. Yet he was a 
thorough good man of business, and fully de- 
served the high rank he had attained, as well 
as the no less high estimation in which he was 
held by all his superiors. Caution and reticence 
were the distinguishing marks of Tom Stead- 
man ; happy exuberance of thought and of ex- 
pression was the special characteristic of 
Eavanagh. 

**Chorlburyr said Steadman, thoughtfully 
to himself: "I know that quarter a little — 
at least, I know some folk in the neighbour 
hood. A pleasant place enough, ain't it? 
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— capital boating and fishing on the river!" 

"Oh I firat-rate. By-the-way, I could tell 
you a rare good story, 'edad, about a fishing 
lark I had there last week. Young Fitzallan 
and I and some other fellows were out ^" 

" Young Fitzallan I 1 wonder is he anything 
to that rare chap, Fitzallan — good reason 
have I to remember the same I — ^that was in 
Chuttorah when I was there t" 

« Oh I not he. That Fitzallan, I heard, for I 
never saw him that I know of, was a regular 
John Company's man ; our fellow — a Captain, 
he is — ^was always a Linesman ; got his commis* 
sion in the Mutiny in some regiment, and ex- 
changed into us not long ago. Well, as I was 
telling you, we were out fishing, a regular 
boat-load of us, and the boys thought they'd 
play a prank on me ; but I was one too many 
for them — just wait till I tell you, Tom — and 
came the old soldier over them in a way they 
didn't bargain for. We'd had lunch, picnic- 
style on an island, and * fizz ' to the masthead, 
an' I got a bit drowsy, as a — a not very thin 
man ^* 

"A very fisit one, I'd say." 
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*^ Is apt to do after a meal, and just leant 
l>ack on the bank for fortj winks. I didn't go 
to sleep, tbongh — ^wait until I tell yon, now — 
for I heard one of the jonng scamps whispering 
^ plan to leave me on the blessed island, and 
be off with them. ^Oh, hoi my fine chaps, is 
that yonr game T' said I to myseli^ and beg^n 
to snore, just by way of a trap ; for I had a 
little affair with me— just wait, now, Tom — ^that 
they knew nothing about. Well, when they 
thought I was sound o£^ up they gets, as quiet 
as mice, and slips away one by one to the boat. 
The last one was hardly in her when they 
pushed off^ and raised a shout would have 
wakened the dead, and I leapt ^ 

** You leapt, Mick V^ queried Steadman, with 
a sly wink : ^^ I should have thought seventeen 
or eighteen stone would have put an end to that 
sort of thing— eh 1^ 

" 'Edad ! FU leap against you, any day. But 
never mind that now. As soon as I was on me 
feet, they let out a roar of laughter, pushing 
fest away from the bank, an' bellowing out, 
* Good-bye, Major; we'll tell Mrs. Kavanagb 
where to find you.' * Wait a bit,' shouted I ; 
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*he who wins may laugh. Will you come 
back and take me? It will be better for 
you/ But they only laughed the louder, say- 
ing they'd call for me to-morrow. * Very well,' 
said I, ^ you must take the consequences.' ^ All 
right. M^-or, send hb the consequences by next 
post I' cries out Fitzallan, who owned the boat. 
* Til send them sooner than that,' shouted I ; 
and just as they got in the mid-stream, where 
the water was the deepest and the current the 
strongest, out I whips a revolver I got that 
morning from the gunsmith in the town — who 
had been repairing it, and fitting the case with 
cartridges — loaded it in a jiffy — one of those 
new-fangled breech-loading affairs, Tom — aimed 
below the water-line of the boat, and slipped a 
bullet into her as neat as possible. Devil a bit 
they'd come back for that ; and young Fitzallan 
— a regular game-cock, Tom — roars out, stuffing 
his handkerchief into the hole, that he'd sink 
sooner than take me off now. * All right, me 
hearty, sink away ? I sang out ; and let drive at 
her again, and again, and again, until she began 
to fill with water, and every man of them was 
black in the face, between rage, and baling her 
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out, and trying to stuff up the holes I kept 
drilling in her! Oh, Tom, such a larkt — 1 
thought I'd die laughing; an' they cursings 
swearing, and fighting with one another, up to 
their knees in water, and the half-sinking boat 
drifting down the current like mad — just the 
opposite way to the one they wanted to go, to 
get home T 

The jolly old fellow went off into roars of 
laughter again as he pictured to himself the 
scene, choking and gasping until he was blue in 
the face, and Steadman thought he was going 
to have a fit. Presently he recovered, andwitii 
the aid of Einahan LL., managed to breathe 
freely once more. 

^* But how the deuce did you get off? It was 
as bad for you as them." 

^ Not a bit of it ; trust an old soldier for that. 
I knew me ground, you see, and reckoned on a 
gamekeeper's hut I had noticed before lunch in 
the woods^ a little way ashore. Sure enough, 
when the fellow heard the firing going on — and 
I kept it up on purpose — down he comes tear- 
ing to the bank to see what it was all about. I 
hailed him ; he got out a punt hid in the bushes. 
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puts me ashore, gets me a trap, and I turned up 
safe and sound at mess four hours before me 
gay young sparks got back, half-drowned as 

« 

they were, from a village miles down the river 
where they had managed to land. Law, how 
old Colonel Calverley did laugh when they 
came sneaking into the barrack-yard 1" 

"By Jove I I should think so. But what 
Calverley is he? — anything to the chap that 
was in the * Flashers ' — a very junior officer — 
with me ?" 

" The very same ; though, being in a different 
regiment, and he away so often, I didn't know 
much good or bad as you or I'd care to say of 
him in those days. But wait till I tell you, Tom, 
about the lads." 

" If he's the same de Courcey Calverley ^" 

" That's the man." 

" Then he's the last man i'd like to servo 
under, Mick — a regular brute 1 Why, I've 
known him to break a ^" 

" Ay, that's his game. He's broke more ser- 
geants — ^with more than one young officer, too 
— ^than any other Colonel in the Army." 

"Hum I that's not what I mean; but never 

VOL. I. D 
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mind/' muttered Tom Steadman, half under his 
breath. 

** A regular devU he used to be at breaking," 
went on the Major, again refreshing himself 
with Kinahan's LL. ; " but he's better now, a 
good deal. He has a slashing little girl house- 
keeping for him — a real lady, if you please, 
Lady Clara Burton, a niece or something — that 
the old fellow absolutely dotes on ; and since 
she's been there he's softened a great deal, and 
isn't half such a Tartar." 

" Softened I he's not the Calverley I knew if 
any woman bom of woman could soften him — a 
selfish beast, that ought to be shot like a mad 
dog 1" 

Tom Steadman feirly gave way to passion — 
a thing very rare with him— as former recollec- 
tions came back to him ; but when the Major 
urged him to give him some particulars of what 
he meant, all the old soldier's habitual caution 
came back to him, and, by way of evading 
inquiry, he found out, conveniently enough, 
that it was time for his comrade to start for the 
War Office, and send him about his business 
without ftirther delay. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BAKED MEATS AND MOSELLE. 

** A LLOW me to congratulate you, Captain 

-^ Fitzallan ; I know you've won, you look 
eo — 80 ^" 

"So what, Lady Clara I" asked a manly- 
looking young fellow, who had just strolled 
uptothe carriage, occupying a foremost position 
opposite the Grand Stand at the Chorlbury 
Summed Race Meeting. 

" So — contented, then. Will that do f And 
poor Mr. Paulton seems all in the dolefuls — a 
decided case of ' beat.' " 

Jack Paulton, sooth to say, did appear rather 
downcast as he looked from his perch on the 
box ruefully into space, and could find thereiu 

d2 
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no comfort. He shrugged his shoulders at Lady 
Clara Burton's remark, and turned to solace him- 
self with a glass of dry sherry. Fitzallan 
laughed in his winning way — ^he had a gloriously 
sweet laugh, both to ear and eye, for a man 
without the least claim to handsome features — 
while he stroked a heavy moustache. 

'* I think youVe congratulating the wrong 
man," he said, '^ Jack's been bitten, no doubt, 
by the running of that skittish Wildfire, while 
I — ^I'm absolutely mangled I" 

** You don't mean to say you've lost again, 
Fitz f " asked Colonel Calverley, thrusting for- 
ward his lean &ce jfrom the "dicky;" while 
Lady Clara — she was called his niece, but was 
really only a distant cousin — ^looked wistfully into 
Fitzallan's eyes, to glean from them the whole 
truth. You see, this young lady took, though 
she did not at all know it herself a considerable 
interest in the dashing junior Captain of the 
" Eagles," — ^her own regiment, as she called it — 
and felt a concern about his affitirs which she 
would have been sorry to own to. 

'^ Lost again, Colonel I — that's the &ct. If I 
go on this way much longer, dropping money 
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everywhere — ^never saw such a run of bad luck I 
^-I shall be in Queer Street." 

"Queer Street? where's — ^what does that 
mean ?" asked Lady Clara, laying her tiny hand 
on the top of the carriage door, and looking 
puzzled. She had not been long " out," indeed 
she was not out at all in the proper sense of the 
term, but had come straight from the somewhat 
poverty-stricken halls of her brother, the Earl of 
Dumore, to take up her abode with the Colonel, 
and manage his domestic concerns for the lone- 
ly old man. Ill-natured persons, chiefly of the 
illiberal sex, declared openly that she had been 
consigned to the Colonel as a good speculation 
for diBposal in the matrimonial market, always 
in full swing round the head-quarters of a crack 
regiment ; but, if such was really the case, it 
was certainly not known to Lady Clara, who 
had ample pride, with a lofty spirit of her own, 
and would never have lent herself to any such 
manoeuvre. Besides^ a tolerably comfortable 
independence belonged to her of right, and hers 
was by no means a case of marry or starve. Colo- 
nel Calverley had taken a fancy to her, an 
affection, indeed, as far as his nature would 
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permit of such a feeling, and had worked heaven 
and earth — successfully at last — ^to have her 
attached to his establishment as its principal 
toy and ornament. That was not very long 
ago, and so Lady Clara had not as yet had 
many available opportunities of picking up the 
slang — thoughts as well as words — of the day. 
But, being clever and willing, she was an apt 
pupil, and good hopes, judging even from her 
words at the beginning of this chapter, might 
be entertained of her progress with the duo 
lapse of time. 

^' Do tell me about Queer Street, Captain 
Fitzallan," she continued, with just sufficient 
piquancy of importunity to prove that the 
interest was real, not assumed. Old Calverley 
grinned with that un{)leasant cynical grin of 

'•Egad, Clara, that's a street you'd better 
leave alone ; Fitz won't care to tell you." 

'^ Oh I I'm not bashful, Colonel," said Captain 
Fitzallan, leaning over the carriage door on 
Lady Clara's side and looking at her petite lady- 
ship rather more steadily than she cared for : 
^^ Queer street, Lady Clara, is a thoroughfare 
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very much frequented by men — say Kke Mr, 
Paulton there." 

*' Say like yourself, Fitz, you're the greatest 
muff of the two. Ha I ha I about right there, 
Clolonel, eh ?" and Jack, in a queer mixture of 
despondency and elevation of spirits, indulged 
in the low chuckly laughter peculiar to him. 

" Not a bit of it. Jack, I prefer you as an 
ixistance in point *^ 

" But you're not telling me what it is," put in 
Lady Clara a little impatiently. She required 
absolute attention to her mandates, and would 
have it. 

" Beg your pardon, I'm sure. Well, we call it 
getting into Queer Street when a man outruns 
the constable." 

" WhatT^ queried the girl, opening her large 
brown eyes — black they almost were — ^in aston- 
ishment. 

" Why, Fitz, you've got into a fresh mess ; 
though, egad, I thought every girl knew what 
that meant." 

" Perhaps they do. Colonel, only they pretend 
not to." 

"7, for one, don't. Captain Fitzallan;" re- 
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marked Lady Clara, with a shake of offended 
dignity. She had a proper pride, had this EarFs 
daughter, and did not care to conceal it. 

" Jove, Fitz, youVe put your foot in it again 
— shut up, old fellow, and make room for your 
Betters," was Jack Paulton's sotto voceTemavk as 
he dismounted from the box and approached 
the carriage door. Fitzallan did not appear 
quite comfortable. He had gone on the wrong 
tack, and he was annoyed with himself for his 
awkwardness. 

** Really, Lady Clara, I'm awfully sorry; I 
shouldn't have talked slang to you. But 'pon 
my honour, the ordinary run of girls— " (Lady 
Clara's straight forehead lowered a little over the 
downcast eyes) — " seem all to understand it so, 
not to say like it, that when a man finds himself 
with ladies of a superior — ha — culture — he finds 
it difficult to drop the habit all at once, and to 
speak as a gentleman always should." 

Old Cal verley enjoyed the episode thoroughly ; 
he liked seeing men in a scrape with women, but 
he quite appreciated the delicate tact with which 
Fitzallan had first extricated himself on the 
present occasion ; nor did it pass unheeded by 
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Lady Clara' ; shb could not bear flattery, but 
she did happen to consider herself very superior 
in culture — a much embracing term — to the 
general run of county belles and garrison-hacks 
"with whom she was surrounded, and she was 
glad to think that Captain Fitzallan estimated 
her properly. It was so pleasant a thought 
that it made her smile— a thing she did not often 
do, for she was possessed of a holy horror of 
turning into the Cheshire-cat style of beauty — 
and when Lady Clara Burton smiled, the recipi- 
ent of the favour was apt to dream of the Hilr 
al OyAn of Mahmoud's Al Jannat. 

" You needn't apologise, Captain Fitzallan," 
she said, " but I really do not know what you 
mean." 

" Oh, there's nothing in it," he answered,quite 
himself again under the benign influence of her 
sweetness, " I merely meant to say that when 
fellows have spent too much money — outrun- 
ning the constable, men like Mr. Paulton call 
it " 

** Put it all on my shoulders, Fitz, they're 
broad enough to bear it," interrupted Jack with 
comical resignation. 
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"All right, I will. When they've spent too 
much, tbej naturally get into pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and then they say they are in * Queer 
Street — * in trouble, hard-up, in fact/' 

** There, Clara, youVe had it all out of him ; 
and now that he's humble and repentant, don't 
you think you'd better give him some lunch V* 
suggested Colonel Calverley. 

**OhI Fm sure I beg your pardon — why 
didn't you remind me before, uncle?" (She 
always called the Colonel ** uncle.") " You've 
not lunched, have you. Captain Fitzallan ?" 

He had lunched at another carriage, where 
there were other ladies, too, but he did not 
choose to confess to either &ct, and artfully got 
out of the difficulty by remarking, instead of 
directly answering the question, that it was 
lunch-time, and that he was very hungry. Such 
evasions are sometimes employed by even the 
most virtuous of men when women are concern- 
ed ; besides, Fitzallan was not so very particu- 
larly a disciple of strict virtue, and the sin lay 
light upon his conscience. Lady Clara, with a 
pleased blush— you see she was only a young 
thing, who had not — as yet, at least — attained 
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that delightfully cold indifference ambitioned hy 
graduating women of the world — gave the 
necessary directions to the footmen, and 
presently Fitzallan found himself (where he had 
long desired to be) sitting in the open carriage, 
tete-brtete with its only other occupant, and con- 
suming baked meats to the accompaniment of 
sundry beakers of Moselle. 

" You're in good quarters, Fitz, so I think I'll 
leave you," remarked the Colonel, who had a 
few race-course calls of his own to make* 
" Now, Paulton, lend me your arm, like a good 
fellow ; this confounded gout is hanging about 
me still ;" and the two went off. The old dandy 
and flirt — for Colonel Calverley by no means held 
the idea that the days of his fascination were 
gone past — ^limped along, bowing to the women 
he knew, ogling those he was unacquainted 
with, and imparting choice, if decidedly disre- 
putable, anecdotes and personal remarks to his 
companion and supporter, Jack Paulton, who, 
if the truth must be told, was secretly cursing 
the Colonel and his gout, as hindrances to cer- 
tain betting and love-making arrangements he 
had planned out for himself. He had lost much 
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more than he could properly afford on the last 
race, and he wanted to recoup himself, as all 
gamblers do; he had likewise recently lost, 
through negligence, no little in a love game he 
was trying to play, and he thought he could 
manage with a modicum of skill, especially 
under the excitement of a race-meeting, to com- 
pensate for the past by renewed attentions. 
Jack Paulton was not by any means the man to 
throw his chances in life away; he had a 
*^ certain " tip about the next race ; he had also 
been informed that he might go in and win the 
lady (she had plenty of money) of his affections 
if he took a little pains ; and on these accounts, 
he just then wished Colonel Calverley, whom he 
was forced, for many more reasons than one, to 
conciliate, in any spot, hot or cold, other than 
Chorlbury Eace Course. But the wary old 
fellow, who really could not get along well 
without the help of a sturdy arm, stuck to him 
like a leech, dragging him — being dragged by 
him, would perhaps be more correct — from 
carriage to carriage, from pretty &ce to pretty 
&ce, from glass of sherry to glass of sherry, un- 
til poor Jack fairly groaned in the bitterness of 
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his heart as he saw his prospects of immediate and 
future pecuniary welfare passing into the haze 
of unrealisation. At last they arrived at a 
close carriage wherein was ensconced a great ally 
of the Colonel's, Mrs. Pemican, a widowed lady 
of Kmitedmeans,'whosekeen wit knew no bounds^ 
whose language was not by any means con- 
fined to " yea " or " nay," and whose repertoire 
of choice anecdotes lacked neither flavour nor 
spice. Not needing mercy herself— she was far be- 
yond that want — she never displayed it towards^ 
others ; and it afforded her as eager ravening de- 
light to pluck to pieces, a fresh young reputa- 
tion, pure and unsullied as the white pigeon, as 
the hawk experiences when the living burd is in 
his clutches. Her society was the only society 
the Colonel really ahd thoroughly enjoyed in all 
Chorlshire ; nor was Mrs. Pemican at all regard- 
less of the many valuable — from her peculiar 
point of view — qualities of a man who could, 
when it so pleased him, give her a fuller and 
truer budget of gossip than any one else of her 
acquaintance. With a sigh of relief, Jack 
Paulton helped his commanding officer into Mrs. 
Pemican's carriage, and there left the old boy to 
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the full delights of piquant conversatiou and 
Manzanilla, while be sought out for himself the 
pleasing excitement of the betting-ring, to be 
followed, in due time, hj a peace-offering visit 
to the earthly vehicle wherein his own peculiar 
deity was ensconced. 

It is not to be supposed that a man of the 
world like Colonel Calverley would leave 
Lady Clara altogether without that essential 
item of high-life society, a chaperon, and he 
accordingly provided such a necessary evil (as 
he regarded it) in the person of Mrs. Houghton, 
the wife of his senior Major, who on all public 
occasions was only too glad (she dearly loved a 
title) to act as female bear-leader to the daugh- 
ter of an Earl — ^Irish Earl though he only was. 
This good creature had therefore accompanied 
Lady Clara and the Colonel to the race-course 
on the present occasion, and had sat out the 
first three events with infinite patience, paying 
due attention to her inward wants, and encou- 
raging her youthful proUgie — ^who, however, by 
no means appreciated the efforts made in her 
regard — ^with the nods, the becks, and the 
wreathed smiles which she considered appropri- 
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ate to the occasion. She had great ideas, had 
Mrs. Honghton, on the subject of lady-like be- 
haviour — considering her own conduct as per- 
fection itself in that respect. Lady Clara dif- 
fered with her (mentally) on the point in toto^ 
and though she fully recognised her chaperon 
a« a painful neceBsity, she could by no means 
be got to render that submissive deference 
which was evidently expected. Hence arose 
skirmishes which the young fellows thronging 
round the carriage enjoyed with a zest all the 
greater that it had to be concealed ; and in those 
little passages of arms Mrs. Houghton was in- 
variably beaten by Lady Clara, who was by no 
means the one to be snubbed, or to be treated 
as a schoolgirl, without knowing the reason 
why. 

So, after the regular lunch had been duly pic- 
nicked, according to the manner of race-feeds, 
Mrs. Houghton had commanded her great stupid 
husband to march her off on a tour of survey, 
leaving Lady Clara under the paternal eye of 
the Colonel. 

Old Calverley wanted a little fun on his own 
account, and silently damned Mrs. Houghton 
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up and down when he found that her absence 
was being prolonged bejond what he consider- 
ed a reasonable time ; but he stuck firmly to 
his post, and did not desert it in company with 
the victimised Jack Panlton, who had lingered 
over a second edition of Imich too long, until 
he espied Mrs* Houghton making her way 
straight back, as he thought, to his own car- 
riage* Then he took himself ofl^ and was 
happy. Mrs. Houghton was, howerer, seduced 
on her road by the attractions of the swell dra|; 
on the top of which a host of the united fSeimilies 
of Nicholas and Benjamin Wyatt were disport- 
ing themselves, and was welcomed by those 
nouveatue riches with a heartiness greatly flatter- 
mg to her pride — or vanity— call it which you 
please. 

Mrs. Houghton had moved in good — regi- 
mental — society ; more, she had been at Court, 
and presented to Royalty, and her acquaintance 
conferred a sort of second-hand dignity, which 
the Wyatts, struggling as they were to push 
their noses into what they considered the upper 
ranks of life, were the last people in the world 
to reject, or even to think disparagingly ot 
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They were delighted with her condescenBion^ 
charmed with her suave manner (though to by-.^ 
standers it savoured no little of dignified superi- 
ority — ^the feeling that the Duchess has for the 
parvenu Baronet's wife), entranced with he^^ 
high-life conversation, and fascinated by her 
little anecdotes of **Lady Clara said this,'* 
" Lady Clara did t'other," or " Lady Clara is 
going to do so-and-so." But all the time, deep 
down in their hearts, they hated her-for per- 
sonal envy is ever akin to dislike, and in meau 
minds it speedily grows into the greater feeling 
of antagonism. 

However that may be, they managed to keep 
Mrs. Houghton on their drag for a very con^ 
siderable time, and thus it came to pass that 
Captain Fitzallan, instead of winning or losing 
money in the betting-ring, made something that 
bore a remarkably fair resemblance to love to 
Lady Clara Burton, finding therein a new-boru 
pleasure he had never before tasted, and was 
very loth now to relinquish or flee from. Ho 
had liked Lady Clara from the very first 
time he had seen her, chiefly because her lady-» 
like simplicity of manner contrasted so favour- 

VOL. I. B 
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ably \nth the hackneyed kits and graces of the 
female dragoons he had encountered in the 
barrack-jards of half the world. He admired 
her beauty, which was quiet, rather than strik- 
ing — ^at least, at first sight — ^but he had never 
thought of making love to her, simply because 
he was an honourable man, who had hitherto 
ignored all thoughts of marriage, and he despised 
most heartily those who found their amusement 
in flirting with girls as hollow and unmeaning 
as themselves. Lady Clara Burton was unde^ 
monstrative. She grew on men, because, with- 
out in the least meaning it, she treated those 
she liked at all as friends, instead of as possible 
future husbands to be captured by her bow and 
spear — a plan that can be confidently recom- 
mended for the consideration of all designing 
girls, who will find their profit in assuming this 
virtue, even if they have it not. So Captain 
Fitzallan partook of meat and wine to the great 
benefit of his physical organisation, but it may 
reasonably be doubted if the spiritual pabulum 
absorbed at the same time was quite so benefi- 
cial in its nature. 
** And you really lost your money ?" she ask- 
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ed, as Fitzallian in an interval of convfersation— ^ 
such will occur even with young peopld having 
a first fancy for one another — trifled with a neat 
little betting-book. 

** Really and truly, lost a whole potr— I beg 
your pardon," he burst out hurriedly to cover 
the slang expression ; ** I meant I Ipst pretty 
heavily on Wildfire." 

** But nothing serious, surely I" 

Fitzallan smiled ; Lady Clara had asked th^ 
question as if she really meant it, and it was 
pleasant to be a cause of even some trifling 
anxiety to her.' 

" Well/' he43aid, *^I don't know about serious'. 
It won't ruin me quite, but it's more than ^ 
irifle." " 

*' Oh, dear! lam so sorry. Captain Fitzallan ;" 
Bhe looted really frightened as well as grieved^ 
nor could she conceal either emjotion. He 
hastened to explain : 

*• Don't be|alarmed, Lady Clara, it's not so bajd, 
I daresay, as you imagine. Between one and 
two thousand's about the figure." 
• ** One and two thousand 1'' reneehoed she^ 
'horror-struck at a sum which seemed to her 

£ 2 
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immense to be lost on the galloping of a wild 
jcbestnut horse, and looking with eyes full ot 
genuine pity on one who, she considered, had 
fallen amongst thieves in earnest* But he 
laughed it away lightly , explaining that the 
loss would only be a flea-bite — he did not use 
that term, though — and that he could easily 
pick it up again before the month was out. 

** Then you mean to bet again V* she asked 
rather feverishly. 

** Certainly. Why not win back what I have 
lost?'' 

Lady Clara shook her head vehemently, until 
her rich dark tresses gave signs of tumbling 
about her ears. 

*^ Don't speak like that. Captain Fitzallan; 
pray don't ; I know what it is — certainly what it 
has been in my own family — ^men never win back, 
at least, in the long run — ^my grandfather and 
my father ruined themselves, ruined us all, near- 
ly, with this terrible betting, and ^" 

He was looking at her so intently, so strange- 
ly, in his growing admiration, that his eyes 
seemed to catch the thought of her soul, and 
she stopped in confusion. He at once relieved 
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her embarrassment by taking up the conversa-; 
tion calmly, and as a matter of course. 

*^ There's nothing to fear ; indeed there is not^* 
Lady Clara. I can stand the loss, and a good 
deal more," — (she looked up in his face some-* 
what imploringly) — "but believe me if you think 
it — welU not wrong — ^but if you consider a man 
is better "Without these sorts of amusement — dis* 
tractions some people call them," (he spoke 
slowly on purpose, lest she ishould afterwards 
think he had been laying a trap for her), " with-^ 
out this betting — why, I'd give it up at once> 
because I am certain you would be right." 

She did not give herself a second to think- 
there was more than one drop of hot Celtic 
blood in her veins — ^but looked at him as 
straight and unswervingly as she would measure 
a coming fence in the hunting-field, and then 
said decisively : 

" I do think it's wrong ; I do think jrou'd be 
better without it ; and I think distraction's a 
very fine name to give what I'd call dissipation/* 

For a second her eyes maintained their firni 
glance ; then, as the earnestness passed out of 
her, they dropped ; all the natural bashfulness: 
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And confusion of a young g;irl who bils been 
accidentallj aroused from the normal state came 
surging over her like a mountain wave» and 
she sank back in the cushions of the carriage, 
pained and ashamed that she had shown an 
unmaidenlike vehemence over an affitir with 
which she really had no concern. Fitzallan was 
not the man for scenes — ^neither did he ever 
take an unfair advantage of anyone, when he 
Could help it ; so he resumed the conversation 
in the ordinary manner ; but there was, perhaps, 
a deeper earnestness in his voice, a slightly 
more marked gravity in his tone, and a notice- 
able solemnity, carrying with it an unknown 
amount of weight. He said : 

'' I'm glad you think so, Lady Clara ; and Vm 
more glad you Ve told me of it. You're right, and 
I'm wrong; betting is dissipation, and a bad 
form of it too ; and, as you say, I'd be better 
without it. I shan't bet any more." 

The words were simple, but the manner was 
decision embodied ; and somehow Lady Clara 
felt as though she had made up her mind, as if 
it was her own self who had sealed a resolve 
against something repugnant to her conscience* 
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Still isbe was nervouB, and avoided Fitzallan's 
eye. 

** It will be better," sbe said, softly ; and then 
began to ask commonplace questions about the 
bustling race-course scene going on around 
ibem. It was fortunate that she did so, for just 
then Mrs. Houghton, whose ears were of tha 
sharpest — specially when anything out of tho 
common was going on — came up behind the 
carriage with the wife and daughter of Nicholas 
Wyatt. They had cleverly flattered and cajoled 
the chaperon until that worthy woman had be- 
come morally intoxicated, and received from 
their minds the idea, which she quite thought 
originated in her own, of introducing them to 
Lady Clara Burton. The latter was not sorry 
of the diversion, nor, to say the truth, was 
Fitzallan, who began to experience a certaia 
awkwardness, sure to attend a first and pro- 
longed tete-a-tete with one gradually growing 
into interest ; while the Wyatts were, of course, 
delighted with the success of their manoeuvring. 
Not that they gained much immediate benefit 
from the interview, for Lady Clara was tired ; 
but they intimated their intention of calling. 
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were not (as they seemed half to fear) repulsed, 
and so became comparatively happy. Ladies of 
title — *^reaP ladies, as the inhabitants called 
them— were not very plentiful in the county — 
did not exist at all in the town; and to be 
placed on visiting terms with the daughter of 
mn Earl was an honour the Wyatts had never 
even dreamed of until the arrival of the 
** Eagles " in Chorlbury. 

The day's sport was drawing to a close, and 
Fitzallan, who spied Colonel Calverley — for 
whom he had no great love — ^toddling up on 
the arm of the junior ensign — there still were 
ensigns in those days of the good year 1866, — 
made his bow and took his departure* The 
Wyatts were merely introduced to Colonel Cal- 
verley, whom they found a most agreeable man, 
although he started a little when be first caught 
the name ; he was always in his best form after 
an interview with Mrs, Pemican — perhaps it was 
the re-action-7-and presently they took them- 
selves off to their stately drag, feeling that at 
last they were quite ladies of fashion. 

m m 

^ '* Pinner," said Fitzallan that night, when he 
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^fXB preparing for bed, " there's a pocket-book 
on that table may be useful to you. I don't 
want it." 

"This one, sir? — ^yessir," And the stiff 
soldier-servant, a man of the fewest possible 
words, placed the book in his trousers -pocket, 
as he would have put in anything his master 
bade him. 

The little gold-bound thing was a new bet- 
ting-book, purchased before the races that morn- 
ing, with an eye to future events, the old one 
being nearly full, and had been destined not to 
make the fortune of its owner, for that was 
already a very excellently accomplished fact, 
but to turn his thousands into hundreds of 
thousands, and thus place him on the topmost 
branch of the great tree of wealth. It had been 
Fitzallan's deliberate intention, brooded over 
only such a short time ago as that morning, to 
strive his utmost after such a result ; and now, 
on the stroke of midnight, whither had his 
design fled? Gone to the four winds of 
heaven; dissipated into thin air; as utterly 
destroyed as though it had never existed. And 
how ? At the single persuasion of a young girl 
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in her teenci, who had thought fit to saj, '^I 
think jon'd bp better without it P 

Verily, Captain Fitzallan, there is a power 
in the female voice jou, as jet, know little of. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

\ 

KESPBCTABILmr 'gIYBS A PARTY. 

If RS. NICHOLAS WYATT had made up her 
•^^ mind to give a " aelect" party, and as thet 
evening fixed upop came round, the worthy lady 
was in no little tribulation of spirit. So was heid 
only daughter Maria, a bouncing blonde^ whose 
twfenty-five Summers pressed upon her cruelly, 
not as regards deterioration in outward ap-^ 
pearance/but as considered in reference to the 
Holy State of Matrimony. She needed mar-» 
riage, did Maria Wyatt ; she quite made up her 
mind that the need should be supplied. 

Mrs. Wyatt's special anxiety was that of a» 
lady, in a position considerably higher than the 
one to which she had been born, about to entey-^ 
tain a number of people of rank far above the 
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usual run of ber guests, and consequentlj very 
much frightened at the prospect before ber. Not 
that she lacked pluck. Her husband, indeed all 
ber acquaintances, were quite well aware of her 
decidedly courageous nature, and Mr. Nicholas, 
Tartar as he was himself, bad not unfrequentlj 
to retire ignominiously beaten from a contest 
with his triumphant spouse* But this now 
quick-coming event &irly cowed her* She could 
give ponderous dinner-parties where the men 
guffawed over broad jokes, dropped their H's 
aboat the room, made speches, and drank healths, 
when the tables were cleared, with the best of 
her class in Cborlbury. She could preside at a 
muffin-struggle in her own house ^^ with all the 
grace and sweetness and bounteous good- 
heartedness" — as the minister under whom she 
sat had once declared in a burst of tea-bom 
enthusiasm — " of an angelic nature." She was 
perfectly competent to arrange ** a dance and a 
little bit of supper, you know, my dear I" to the 
satisfaction of the maids and men of Chorlbury, 
who thronged her salons, and considered those 
apartments little inferior to the State Booms in 
Buckingham Palace — she could do these things 
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" in first-class style, my dear," as she was fond 
of saying, and saying truly, but having to en- 
tertain a lot of " swells," amongst whom was to 
be a real live lady of title, a colonel, and other 
aristocrats, as she deemed them — she called 
them Haristocrats — ^was a task which filled her 
heart with dread and trembling. In an hour of 
weakness, egged on by the dauntless Maria, and 
fascinated by the considerate tone of Mrs. 
Houghton as well as by the cool repose of 
Lady Clara Burton's demeanour, she had de** 
termined that nothing was simpler or more 
easily managed than an evening party of a high 
class, and had issued invitations on the spur of 
the moment ; and ever since, as the magnitude' 
and novelty of the undertaking loomed before 
her, with aU its social horrors immensely ex- 
aggerated, had bitterly repented her of her folly. 
The whole affair bristled with difficulties. Her 
accustomed guests for the most part arrived on 
foot at Bellevue, a handsome villa, with beautiful 
grounds, in the best and most fashionable part of 
Chorlbury, took off their goloshes and shawls in 
Mr. Wyatt's study, and after swallowing a cup 
of tea and a Naples biscuit, emerged from it 
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into the drawing-room with all their native 
beautj increased by the blush-roses consequent 
on a sharp walk* The " real live lady" would 
Y^rtainly come in her close carriage, and what 
was to be done with her on her arrival ? Should 
her hostess receive her at the door-step ? Would 
lier ladyship retire into Mr. Wyatt's sanctum to 
swallow the aforesaid hot tea and biscuit? 
JWould it be right to offer her that hospitality ? 
Or should it all be left to chance — ^in fitct should 
fihe allow the distinguished guest to do what she 
pleased ? Again should her ladysHp be called 
to sit or to stand, to sing or to play, to dance 
herself, or merely to look on from some resplend* 
ent couch, much as an Easteni monarch watches 
the Nautch girls gracefully perforniing for bi$ 
delectation ? If she did dance, whom was she to 
dance with? She knew none of those person^ 
Mrs. Wyatt was pleased to call her *^ set^" and 
«he could hardly confine herself to the men of 
the ** Eagles" who had been invited — horrid 
thought I perhaps none of them would come. 
Then as to refreshments and supper-^ what was 
the right thing to do? and what should be 
ttvoided as vulgar or beneath the high standard 
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of aristocracy? Mrs* Wyatt could not for the 
life of her tell if it was proper to hand ices and 
things round, or to leave heated, hungry, or 
thirsty guests to hunt them up in the dining- 
room, where supper was to be held. Even the 
proper viands, drinks and cates, to be provided, 
became matters of great difficulty. They would 
have to be solid and strong, she was quite well 
aware, for the Chorlbury folk — ^but how about 
Lady Clara Burton and the dandies from the 
" Eagles " ? And the supper itself? Was it to 
be a regular jovial, hot, sit-down afiair, such as 
Chorlbury knew and loved ? or was it to be 
presented in a series of skirmishes, each like 
the arrival-scene at a railway refreshment-bar? 
If it was the former, Mrs. Wyatt knew as a fact 
that some of her guests — the natives, as she 
might say — would partake of more meat and 
liquors than was good for them ; would insist 
on toasting one another ; would probably em- 
ploy exuberant, not to say coarse, language in 

the warmth of their over-filled ^well, hearts, 

and in all probability would disgust and sicken 
anyone not accustomed to provincial manners 
and habits. 
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Mrs. Wyatt was in the tinhappy position of 
having pledged herself to serve two powers — 
the local and the fashionable ones. The first 
she knew how to please and conciliate, the 
other she did not. If she put her knowledge 
to use, and gratified the former, she would, for 
all she knew, incur the scorn and contempt of 
the latter. With neither party could she afford 
to break, but in the bottom of her heart she 
now sincerely wished that both were sunk for 
ever in some all-effacing sea. 

Maria Wyatt's troubles arose firom other 
causes (though she fully shared in her mother's 
anxieties on the above points of etiquette), and 
procured for her many a sleepless night from 
the day when, at her own urgent solicitation, 
the invitations had been first sent out. Her glass 
— not to speak of sundry young men who were 
quite open to strike a barg^ain for the wealthy 
manu&cturer's only child — told her that she 
was not at all a bad^ooking girl ; indeed, she 
was quite in the &shionable class as regarded 
outward appearance.^ "Fair, fair, and with 
golden hair " was her style ; her dress was all 
that money could procure, or the milliner's art 
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conceive, and ber general accomplishments 
were quite as good, if not better tban tbose of 
tbe ordinary run of English young ladies ; while 
her natural musical talent, which was of a very 
high class indeed, had been developed with the 
greatest care by a really excellent master. 
With such tangible advantages, she ought to 
have been married long ago — so she thought^ 
and her mother concurred with her. 

Nicholas Wyatt was of a different opinion. 
Fond of show, ostentation, and the society of 
real gentry (thus he distinguished between the 
landed and his own class of lif<^), he was fonder 
still of money. He could not bear to part with 
it — ^in any large sum, at least — on any account. 
He knew that, if 'his daughter was to be mar- 
ried, the relations of the bridegroom would ex- 
pect from him a good round lump of hard cash, 
in proportion to his known wealth ; and, as he 
did not choose to exercise a Kberality in the 
matter which would pain him excessively, he 
had cunningly established the proviso that 
whoever married Maria must have at least three 
times as large an income as he could give her 

during his lifetime. Practically, that put an 
VOL. I. F 
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eiltire stop io ber expectations of matrimonj, 
for there were very few young men in Chorlbury 
who were independent of their progenitors; 
their &thers were worthy merchants and manu- 
&cturers like Wyatt himself not at all inclined 
to pamper their offspring with unearned wealth, 
for which they themselves had sweated and 
grotmd for many a weary year; and thus it 
eventuated that her father preserved his money 
intact, while Maria was left blooming alone. 

Now that young lady deprecated — indeed 
bewailed, such a melancholy last-rose-of-Summer 
state of things, and she — ^very properly, no 
doubt — set to work to try to remedy it. The 
sons of Chorlbury were willing enough to 
<<make up to her," and did so without the 
slightest hesitation, while, on her part, she 
retained two or three of the most promising in 
tow, and thus kept her hand in for anything 
that might turn up. But as her troubles lay 
rather with the &thers than with the sons, for 
the reasons given above. Miss Maria found it 
necessary to lay siege to the hearts of those 
tough old boys, in hopes of being accepted by 
one of them as a promising daughter-in-law. 
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To a certain extent she succeeded, tut her 
success brought no tangible results. The Chorl- 
burj ancients, like the ancients of most places^ 
delighted in having a fresh, handsome gir} 
hanging about them, paying little attentions to 
their wants, listening eagerly to their old, old 
tales, laughing at their jokes— in fact, molly- 
coddling about them in every way ; but being 
sharp-witted old fellows, who had spent the 
greater portion of their lives in performing 
bargaining feats which they called "besting" 
their neighbours, they saw through Miss Maria's 
game without the slightest difficulty ; and while 
accepting all her blandishments and honeyed 
kindnesses, laugh quietly in their sleeves, like 
wicked old boys as they were, and used her 
precisely as she used their own gawky sons. 
That it was so, had commenced to dawn gently 
of late over the mind of the fair Wyatt, and her 
heart began to sink within her as she siirveyedi 
the future. • 

Then came the "Eagles" to Chorlbury. A 
crack regiment; plenty of money, plenty of 
blood, and also plenty of spendthrift, betting 
fellows, who to-day might be worth their thou- 

f2 
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sands, to-morrow without as many hundreds. 
Why not go in for one of the latter ? She was 
determined to be married to some one before she 
got much older,and her good looks commenced to 
&de ; she was not at all particular as to who the 
bridegroom might be ; she could surely find a 
man with money — at least, to commence with 
— equal to what she would haye, and future 
poYcrty, in case he subsequently spent it, might 
be avoided by having her own all settled on 
herself. If anything would break down her 
&ther's obduracy, it would be a " swell " mar- 
riage, and thus all ends would be gained without 
further delay. She was fully alive to the risk 
of the game, the danger of falling between the 
proverbial two stools to the ground ; and there- 
fore she determined that, while making a bid 
for a new and aristocratic love, she would not 
be off altogether with the old until all was 
definitely settled. 

It is almost too bad to thus rip up and lay 
bare the most secret intentions of this fair 
damsel's heart ; but what would you ? Life is 
but a prolonged disclosure of mysteries, and 
wherefore should Miss Maria's be held more 
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sacred than those of other folk ? Thus came 
it to pass that her tribulation of spirit was great 
as that of her mother. For in addition to 
the social worrying questions of the latter which 
pressed for answer just as cruelly on the former^ 
Miss Maria had to struggle with other circum^ 
stances peculiar to herself, and not allowing of 
discussion with any other human being. All 
her Chorlbury adorers would be present, and 
watching her eagerly. The new and high-bred 
acquaintances might not be at all so approach^ 
able as she hoped ; and, even if they were, she^ 
being quite unaccustomed to the ways of any 
other class than her own, might possibly repel 
instead of attract — might, in her ignorance, say 
or do things damning her chances among the 
officers for ever. She kaexo they would always 
flirt with a pretty girl — those wretches of men 
had been known even to dangle about low girls, 
such as milliners and barmaids ; that they would 
flirt with her if she gave them the least encour- 
agement ; while it would be impossible for her, 
keen as she was, to discover if they were in 
earnest, or merely amusing themselves for the 
time. If she did not encourage them, they 
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would probablj never come near the place again, 
and thus her new-laid plans would be frustrated ; 
if she did set her cap coquettishly, plentj would 
admire, it, and follow her in whatever lead she 
^ose to give; but thatwould certainly disgust the 
Chorlbury admirers, and, after all, she would be 
tinable to tell whether the o£Scers really meant 
anything or not. The danger was great — ^but 
the prize of matrimony immediate which she 
set before 'her eyes, was greater still in Miss 
Maria Wyatt's estimation ; and she finally made 
up her mind to make a bold grasp at success, 
and leave the rest to that Fate about which her 
aunt Esther was sometimes accustomed to 
talk. 

The eventful night came round with appalling 
swiftness, and found the three members of the 
Wyatt family assembled .on the gorgeous hearth- 
rug of the principal drawing-room, in various 
states of discomfort. The old fears and anxie- 
ties of mother and daughter, instead of being 
lessened, had increased a hundredfold, while 
new and fresh ones arose every moment to 
harass their minds. Mrs. Wyatt, gaunt as to 
her physique, yellow as to her complexion, and 
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all crosswise as to the angularity of her move- 
ments^ looked a perfect embodiment of despair. 
She had made up her mind that everything that 
could, would go wrong; and there were wild 
moments when an insane desire thrilled 
through her whole nervous system to snatch^ 
up a shawl, run from the house unnoticed, and 
fling herself for ever into the cold embraces of 
the river flowing at the bottom of the lawn^ 
which encircled the Bellevue villa. Maria wad 
outwardly calm and frigid as one of the iced- 
puddings waiting consumption in the supper-r 
room ; inwardly, she was a prey to all the min- 
gled horrors of fear and hope ever attending on 
the commencement of a new startin life. Nicholas 
Wyatt was fuming and fussing like an express 
engine whose time for starting has arrived, 
with the difference, that while the latter is under 
a certain amount of control, " old Nick " (as his 
ribald clerks were accustomed to call their mas- 
ter and tyrant) was long past all bounds of 
moderation, and could hardly be called — to such 
a heat had his always fervid blood attained — a 
a reasonable being. In addition to the normal 
madness of temper and insane excitability of 
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the nervous system to which bis ungOYernable 
passions had brought him, he was oh this 
occasion suffering under a special grieyance, 
which well-nigh drove him frantia He had, for 
supper purposes, run up to town the previous 
day — ^he never would do anything by deputy, 
owing to his profound disbelief in the honesty 
of human nature — and selected with amazing 
care a splendid consignment of lobsters. The 
London fishmonger was made to swear solemn- 
. ly that he was every day in the habit of dis- 
patching parcels of his wares to country houses, 
and that they never missed reaching their 
destination in time. Then, and then only, did 
Mr. Wyatt consent that they should be sent 
down by the express train to Believue, so as to 
be fresh for the next day's party. They did not 
arrive, and the lives of every man and boy con- 
nected with the Chorlbury railway station were 
rendered burdens to them by the enraged 
purchaser of the lobsters. 

He telegraphed to the fishmonger — answer, 
** They had been despatched all right to terminus, 
and Mr. Codling had the receipt for them." He 
telegraphed to Paddington — ^answer, "All right, 
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lobsters despatched by the train named." He 
telegraphed to all the possible junctions or 
points of delay — answer, " No lobsters have been 
heard of or seen; quite unknown: probably 
gone direct.'' Then Mr. Wyatt flew at the 
superintendent — in a moral sense, be it under- 
stood ; physically he was not, as the cads say, 
" up to much," — and took it out of that official 
with astonishing vigour of declamation and 
strength of language. In fact, he damned and 
cursed up and down the office for half an hour 
Or more ; denounced the whole railway system 
as a downright swindle; breathed ferocious 
threats of vengeance on every soul connected 
with the despatching of his lost loves, from the 
Goods Manager down to the lamp-boy; and 
finally bounced away like an exploded rocket up 
the High Street, in hopes of making a new and 
good bargain with the principal . fishmonger in 
the town. 

The man had no lobsters, nor was there one 
to be got for love or money in the place ; and 
Mr. Nicholas Wyatt went home to Bellevue as 
blue with rage as the missing Crustacea before 
they had undergone the process of boiling. A 
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party — of Bwells^ too — and no lobster salad I 
The very thought was a monstrosity of evil 
beyond the endurance of mortal man (at leasts 
of the Nicholas Wyatt type), and the immediate 
#Iaaghter of all of the officials between Padding- 
ton and Chorlbury would have been the only 
satisfaction at all commensurate with the hein- 
ousness of their offence. 

Nine o'clock came, and with it the greater 
part of the native guests. That hour had been 
named on the invitations, and they were unso- 
phisticated enough to accept it literally, By 
half-past nine the handsome rooms of Bellevue 
were pretty well filled with the local rank, 
fieushion, and beauty, but as yet none of the 
^ Eagles " had put in an appearance. That 
made the Chorlburians uncomfortable. Every- 
one of them knew that ** swells " from the bar- 
racks were expected ; every one was uneasy as 

to his QT her personal appearance and demean- 

• 

our ; and a general listless state of idle discom- 
fiture set in, damp and chill as a white sea-fog 
on a November day. The men fgot in knots, 
and talked shop while they dragged at their 
gloves, fiddled with their neck-ties, and rent the 
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garments of evening, to which they were by no 
means frequently accustomed; the girls liung 
together in white clouds of tulle, chattering^ 
giggling — oh! that horrid half-loud, half^up- 
pressed giggle, emanating from a throng of 
semi-vulgar maidens !— and telling malicious 
little stories about other girls in other parts of 
the rooms. The dowdy old matrons, apparelled, 
like Solomon in all his glory, in gorgeous gai'^- 
ments of wondrous fabric, cut, and hue, with 
head-dresses of maddening design and texture; 
and brilliant, like a macaw's tail, with the most 
widely inharmonious colours, sat crumpled iip 
on ottomans and sofas, criticising everyone and. 
everything, and tittle-tattling with all the huge 
gusto of the ancient female on parade. The 
old fellows, with- their coat-tails uplifted — blue- 
ish in tint, brass-buttoned, and of the roomy 
cut of half a century back — warmed their burly 
persons at the fires, discussing the state of th& 
market, the future of trade, and every now and 
then chaffing Nicholas Wyatt on the score of 
those unfortunate lobsters (for the story had 
got all over the town), until their host was a 
worse madman than before. 
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Ten o'clock came, and still no new arrivals. 
A cold perspiration of terror came creeping 
through every pore of the yellow skin enclosing 
Anne Wjatt as her pleasant husband, in tones 
fluch as the midnight murderer might be sup- 
posed to use, suggested that she had named in 
the "invites'* for the barractparty the wrong 
day. Heavens I if she had I All the labour 
and worry and fuss thrown away for nothing ; 
all to be gone through again ; all the expenses 
to be doubled I The sweet Maria joined her 
loving parents^ and expressed a very decided 
opinion in favour of her fEither s suggestion, 
adding her own conviction that 

A grating on the outside gravel, a knock, a 
shuffling in the entrance, haw-haw voices, and 
the entry of Mr. Paulton, Mr. Somerton, and 
one or two of the youngsters of the " Eagles." 
As a rule, it was excessively difficult to dis- 
cover in Jack Paulton the slightest sem- 
blance of diffidence, or to disturb the calm 
equanimity with which Billy Somerton sur- 
veyed mankind from a rimless eyeglass, but on 
this occasion they were both fairly non-plussed 
by the instant and dead silence of the entire 
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guests assembled to 'witness their entrance.. 

** What the doose is up ?" muttered Billy, in 
profound astonishment at this reception of 
mutes. 

"Did you ever see such a set of stuffed 
pigs ?" was Jack Paulton's expression of amaze- 
ment, while the youngsters looked at on& 
another in blank dismay at this extraordinary 
reception. 

The truth was that the Chorlbury folk had 
been so long together that they had talked 
themselves out, and each man and woman 
hailed the fresh arrival as a convenient oppor- 
tunity to cease from labour and be at rest; 
hence the sudden and solemn silence. But 
•• Old Nick'' rose to the occasion. He could be 
warm and hearty in manner to guests in his 
own house when he chose, and he now ran for- 
ward with outstretched hands to receive tha 
officers. A dropping fire of small talk was re- 
sumed ; something of the first sdeadening chill 
passed away ; the girls resumed their giggling 
chatter as they discussed Jack Paulton and hi» 
comrades, and by the time other officers and 
their families (there was an unusual proportion 
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<>f married men, for a crack regiment, in the 
^Eagles ^) bad arrived, the gathering bore at 
least a decent resemblance to an evening 
party. 

Lady Clara Bnrton, chaperoned by Mrs. 
Hongbton, and leaning on the arm of the 
Major, while the latter lady kept time to the 
toddling steps of old Calverley, was the last to 
appear on ^^ the gay and festive scene/' as the 
Jenkins of the Chorlbury Sentinel described it on 
the following Saturday — and then commenced 
in earnest the business of the evening. 

"And who, my dear Mrs. Wrigley," asked 
Mrs. Wyatt of one of the regimental ladies, who 
(so she said), tired of dancing, had taken a seat 
beside her hostess — ^'I didn't quite catch his 
name — ^who's that very stout, pleasant — ^may I 
isay jovial ? — ^looking officer standing talking to 
your husband ?** 

"Oh! that,'* answered the volatile young 
thing, of some thirty-five years, with a toss of 
her sandy-tinted head — "that's Major Kava*> 
nagh — ^Major only by courtesy ; nothing but a 
paymaster, my dear Mrs. Wyatt ; in fact, but it 
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XQUstn't go further — quite a regimental secret^ 
' you know — ^he*s only a * ranker 1' '* 

" A wliat ?" queried Anne Wyatt, in sore 
doubt; for she had some dim idea that 
"ranker" and "burglar" were convertible 
terms. The other laughed, not very pleasantly, 
Mrs. Wyatt thought. 

"A^ranker;' — private, you know; one who 
has risen from the ranks." 

Mrs. Wyatt sniflTed the air contemptuously as 
the truth dawned over her mind. 

"Oh! a common soldier. I did not know 
such people were received in society." 

And henceforth the honest old warrior, with 
his no less honest and good-hearted wife^ 
was quoted many tens of degrees below par by 
the Wyatt clan. 

" Well, you know, they are not, — ^in general, 
at least, Mrs. Wyatt ; but when an invitation, 
like your very kind one, is sent to the whole 
regiment, why, they avail themselves of it, as 
you see." . 

Therein Mrs. Wrigley, not to put too fine a 
point on it, lied ; but that was a little failing of 
hers, and who is immaculate ? Mrs. Wyatt 
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shook her head in disdain ; she could not abide 
vulgar people, she said, and bad no idea an in- 
vitation would be so understood. 

" Oh 1 yes, they all do it. But, my dear Mrs. 
Wyatt, We must excuse them, for they know no 
better ; and you know our beautiful Christian 
religion teaches us to treat all persons, no matter 
how low or vulgar, with a certain amount of 
consideration. And then there is so much to 
be thankful for I God, in His mercy, has given 
us only one family of that sort in the ^ Eagles.' 
I know many regiments where they have three 
or four 1" 

It was evident that Mrs. Wrigley practised 
the virtue of resignation under all the crosses 
and troubles of life. Nor was her hostess at all 
fer down on the list of those upwards-bound — 
did not her minister, especially at coal-and- 
blanket time, vouch for the fact? And what 
more would you want? 

" My dear Mrs. Wrigley, I'm so glad to find 
you speak in that good strain ; do you know, I 
quite thought that all you soldier-folk — ahem ! 
— ^I mean, that all you regimental ladies, were 
quite volatile ? — that you knew not of the saving 
grace.*' 
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The guest essayed to smile sweetly as she 
told of her inward longings for goodness, and 
for truth, and, above all, for earnestness in the 
great work of the Master. Likewise did she 
beg to be informed of the merits of the various 
pastors in the neighbourhood— for if there was 
one thing she was more anxious about than 
another, it was to find a minister under whom 
she could sit in full expectation of receiving 
from his lips that sweetness and light her soul 
craved for. 

** And my dear husband, too, Mrs. Wyatt, — 
you can hardly imagine what a good, solid 
Christian is my dear Bichard. He has had his 
troubles and his trials — many of them, and 
not the least the being constantly purchased 
over ; but under them all he bows his head in 
sweet, touching, humility, and says, * Thy will 
be done.' " 

Mrs. Wyatt did not at all comprehend 
" being constantly purchased over," understand- 
ing that it meant something in connection with 
the Kingdom of Heaven — ^in fact, that Lieuten- 
ant Wrigley and his wife wanted a cheap place 
of worship. So she suggested one. 

VOL. I. G 
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**At Blajdon, Blajdon-on-tbe Hill, out dnthe 
other Bide of the town, where my sister-in-law, 
Miss Esther Wyatt, lives — a sweetly pretty 
place, ^ The Pines,' she calls it — there's a delight- 
ffd little old church, where the clergyman, though 
a young man, has a great reputation for sanc- 
tity. Vm sure you'd be grateful for his ministra- 
tions ; they're quite a solace to the wearied spirit ; 
and then, my dear Mrs. Wrigley, there's ano- 
ther great advantage — there's no collection." 

Mrs. Wrigley smiled serenely. 

^^111 make Richard drive me out there on 
next Sunday," she said, ** and no doubt I shall 
like it. Did I understand," she went on, in a sort 
of secondary tone of indifference, ^'that your 
sister attends there ?" 

" Oh dear, no. Esther's — is — well, rather pe- 
culiar: you know what I mean? — in religious 
matters. It's a great trial to all of us to think 
she has such a hardened heart ; but in fact she 
never goes anywhere." 

^^ Indeed t Oh I how sad I We must try to 
bring her to the light, dear Mrs. Wyatt — ^we 
must indeed. And who knows but that our 
humble efforts may meet with a blessing ?" 
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"It'll take a very strong blessing indeed, 
before anyone'U get Esther Wyatt to put her 
foot inside a church," said Mrs. Nicholas, most 
decidedly. "However you'd have, perhaps, a 
better chance than anyone else — Esther saw a 
deal of soldiering years ago ii> India, and I 
sometimes think she hasn't forgotten the roll of 
the drums yet." 

" Soldiering 1 how ? in what capacity ?" 

" Oh, I mean," said the other hastily, as if it 
was a subject she didn't care to touch upon — in 
truth, Esther Wyatt had been a sort of gover- 
ness, and the family were now ashamed of the 
fact being known — " I mean that, of course, at 
an up-country station, you know, that she 
saw a good deal of the military — staying with 
some friends, you know." 

"A little matrimonial venture, perhaps?" 
smilingly insinuated Mrs. Wrigley. 

" Oh ! dear, no. Nothing of that sort. Es- 
ther's not, and never was, a woman of that kind. 
She could have been married scores of times, 
but she never would. But, my dear Mrs. Wrig- 
ley, just sign to your husband, and we'll step 
down to the refreshment-room. I'm sure you're 

g2 
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quite exhausted with the heat of these rooms f 

It was one of Mrs. Wrigley's idiosyncrasies 
that she could never — lank, half-starved-looking 
woman though she was — resist bodily any more 
than spiritual consolation ; so she beckoned to 
the &ithful Richard — he may have been a solid 
Christian, but he was a very shadowy, not to say 
skinny, specimen of the British officer — and the 
trio made their way slowly through the throng 
of guests. 

" Who's that nice-looking officer," asked Mrs. 
Wyatt en route^ " dancing with Maria?" 

" That ? oh I that's a great catch, Mrs.Wyattf 
responded the arch young devotee, "Mr. 
Fitzallan of ours ; whisper — heaps and heaps of 
money 1" 

"What a charming couple they make I" re- 
marked the fond mother, staying her progress 
a moment to look on them as they waltzed past : 
" both fair; much of a size ; and with the same 
pleased expression of the eyes." 

" Yes, they're not unlike ; charming indeed 1" 
said Mrs. Wrigley, with a covert sneer. She 
had been (for she took the fact appertain- 
ing to her husband as personal to herself) pur- 
chased over by (amongst others) Fitzallan, who 
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had bought the commission from another re- 
giment, and therefore regarded him with a feel- 
ing entirely — Christian. 

"Red hair and green eyes, both," muttered 
Lieutenant Wrigley to himself, as he took a 
casual glance at the couple. "Charming in-^ 
deed !" was his outspoken utterance ; and the 
three descended to the iced-pudding and 
champagne shop below. 

Lady Clara Burton found the party one of 
the most amusing she had ever been at. The 
people were so totally diflferent from any she 
had ever before seen. Their manners and cus* 
toms were as strange as those of a newly-found 
race. Their language was not so strange, for 
she had had a previous idea of what it might 
be from books of a descriptive nature that she 
had read; but their modes of addressing one 
another, their mingled gauclieriej sham-fashion, 
second-hand usages of a class long since ex- 
tinct in really good company, and presumption, 
were all quite new to the inexperienced girl, 
and afforded her infinite food for humorous 
thought. She was not ill-natured, but she was 
of the world worldly, and could not help mak- 
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ing ftin of the queer, jumbled-up humanity bur- 
lesquing under her very eyes. She had been 
introduced to one or two of the Chorlbury dan- 
dies, had danced with them, and found them 
laughable caricatures of the partners she had 
been accustomed to. Now she was taking her 
repose under the maternal wing of Mrs. Hough- 
ton, with Billy Somerton and his eyeglass on 
the further side ; and if the remarks of the 
three were not quite in the best taste, they 
were, at least, not unusual, and were uttered in 
tones sufficiently low to prevent their reaching 
the ears of outsiders. 

^^ Do look at that funny thing in the blue- 
striped tarlatan, Clara/' said Mrs. Houghton; 
*' she has airs and graces like a stage-duchess, 
with the arms and cheeks of a dairy-maid." 

^^ And, oh I how she does dance I — bouncing 
tip and down as if she really meant it," added 
Lady Clara, in a guarded tone. 

« Gad 1" put in Billy Somerton, « she'll drag 
that poor fellow to pieces. Regular stepper — 
action high — and plenty of it. Wouldn't be in 
that fellow's boots for a trifle." 

*^ But see there ! Is that man mad?" 
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**H'sh, Clara! — not bo loud; they'll hear 
you/' was Mrs. Houghton's caution as a wild 
young dandy, with his lanky and well-greased 
yarn of hair flying straight out from the back 
of his head, came tearing past, attached to a 
" galloper," with a stride like a giraffe. 

" Intoxicated — with love, perhaps," said Billy, 
who did not at all believe in the tender passion » 
**But, gadl here's a fellow intoxicated with 
something else, or I'm very much mistaken^ 
Regular kick in his gallop, by Jovel — some- 
thing like what I am when I've had a heavy 
burst of it at mess," he added to himself while 
he curiously scanned a gentleman with a very 
red face and unsteady gait, who was hauling a 
huge woman round the room, quite regardless 
of the exigencies of time or tune. 

** Really, Mr. Somerton, I'm afraid you're 
right — the horrid wretch 1 Ohl I hope he 
won't come near us." And Lady Clara gave a 
little shudder of real fright as the two came 
thumping up towards where they sat. 

" Don't be alarmed," said Billy, rising leisure- 
ly and placing himself in front of Lady Clara 
just in time to receive the cannon played 
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against bim bj the half-tipsy fellow^s shoulder. 

" Beg pardon, Tm sure — meant no offence," 
he stuttered out as he went on, quailing under 
the ferocious glance of Billy Somerton's ouq 
uncovered eye. 

"What d'ye think of it all, Clara?'' asked 
Colonel Calverley, hobbling up as well as his 
gout would permit him. 

" Oh, it 18 so funny, uncle 1 I never enjoyed 
anything more in my life I" 

She always called him uncle, and the old man 
liked it, as adding no little to his dignity. 

" Edad I / don't, I know. This confounded 
gout keeps touching me up so — I know you'll 
excuse an old soldier's growls, Mrs. Hough- 
ton " 

**Now, Colonel," interposed that good lady 
in her most winning tones, "you know how I 
feel for you ; and we're too old friends to stand 
on ceremony." 

** Friends, if you like, Mrs. Houghton " (the 
Colonel could never resist paying a compliment 
to anything in petticoats), " but I must totally 
oppose your applying the adjective to any other 
than myself. But I was telling you about my 
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unfortunate gout, Clara — I really think I must 
be off home ^* 

'* Oh 1 of course, uncle ; what a selfish creature 
I am 1" There was a glance of kindly affection in 
the girl's eyes, as she looked at him, that even 
his heart could not resist. 

"Not that I'm going to take you off,'* 
he said^ ^' you can stay as long as Mrs. 
Houghton cares to remain, and Somerton, here'U 
give me an arm down to the carriage. It 
can call back for you young folk. So I'll 
make my bow ;" and the old fellow toddled off 
with Billy, who mentally swore at himself for 

being made a walking-stick of by " the d d 

old humbug," as he irreverently called his chief. 

Jack Paulton came up to beg a waltz, and got 
it ; while Mrs. Houghton summoned the Major, 
and went below for necessary sustenance. 

There was no regular "meal," after all. 
Anne Wyatt had been struck with the happy 
thought of driving over to consult her sister-in- 
law, who was supposed to know all about this 
sort of thing ; and by her advice had engaged 
the services of a purveyor from London, who at 
once decided on a running supper to go on all 
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night, and otherwise arranged matters in the 
best metropolitan fashion. 

" Who was that girl you were dancing with, 
Captain Fitzallan f ' asked Ladj Clara, indiffer- 
ently, picking at her bouquet while her bosom 
gently heaved after the waltz with Jack 
Panlton. 

** That's the girl of the house — ^Miss Wyatt. 
Nice enough — in her own way." 

" She's very pretty, I think." 

** Do you ? I can't see it. I don't like these 
blond women." Fitzallan meant nothing but 
what he said ; Lady Clara was, however, glad 
to hear that opinion &om him. 

«<Then I suppose it was her niceness, 
not her good looks, that fascinated you?" 

*^ But I wasn't at all fascinated." 

** You danced with her — twice." 

** Well, Lady Clara, there's no very great sin 
in that," he laughingly replied ; ** I've had the 
honour of dancing with you, if I don't mistake, 
twice in the same evening." 

There was the slightest possible touch of 
scorn in Lady Clara's expression as she turned 
away, and gave her arm to Jack Paulton for 
another round. 
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« H'm," said Fitzallan to himself, « she didn't 
like that silly remark of mine. What a fool I 
was to mention her in the same breath with 
that red-haired thing I" 

He determined to regain his lost ground 
before the party broke up, and he cleverly 
attained his end by slily whispering to Jack 
Panlton that Miss Wyatt had expressed her 
admiration for him, and was one of the wealthi- 
est girls in the county. That was enough, and 
as soon as Jack could decently manage it, he 
made his bow, and took himself oS to the fair 
Maria, with whom he made — to use his own 
racing expression*-^" great running" for the 
rest of the night. Fitzallan readily managed 
to smoothe over matters with Lady Clara,, 
and to disabuse her mind of the idea that 
he really placed her in the same category a» 
poor Maria Wyatt. 

* * * m * * * 

" Yes, ma'am, indeed ; I'm an old soldier my- 
self, an' knew the Ck)lonel — only Ensign he 
was then — well in India." 

" Did you, really ? Strange 1 And what may 
your name be, my good woman ?" 
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It was Mrs. Wrigley who spoke. She had 
gone down into the ladies' room for a little 
^uiet and to aid the process of digestion after 
a hearty midnight repast, and had there en- 
countered, as the woman in charge, Maggie 
Smythe, who had been lent by Esther Wyatt for 
the occasion, as knowing something of the duties 
required from her. Mrs. Smythe, who had again 
found the necessity of strong waters as a 
remedy against fatigue and sleepiness, proved 
very sympathising, as well as communicative — 
to a certain degree ; and as Mrs. Wrigley was 
naturally of an inquiring turn of mind, she had 
been improving the occasion by extracting from 
Smythe all the information she could, regarding 
her hosts and the Wyatts in general. One 
never knows when knowledge many come in 
handy, and Mrs. Wrigley was quite of Bacon's 
opinion regarding the power emanating from its 
attainment. 

" Smythe's me name, ma'am, at your service," 
was Maggie's reply to the query, ** an' we was 
in the old * Flashers ' when Mr. Calverley came 
out to join us." 

^'Ah, indeed! and I suppose he was well 
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liked. He's such a nice old gentleman now 1 — 
so good-hearted 1 so kind and considerate 1" 

" Then he's very much changed, that's all I 
know," retorted Maggie, with a vehemence 
clearly proving to her listener that there was^ 
something in the background about Calverley 
which she might as well know, 

"Changed? Oh, that cannot bel We're 
made in a mould, Mrs. Smythe, by a Founder 
who knows no change — no, you must be mis- 
taken ; such a man as Colonel Calverley is could 
never have been anything but good. It must 
be some other person you're thinking of." 

" 'Tain't likely. 1 know him well ; and if 
there's ever a drop of good in him — why, just 
tell me at once me name's not Maggie Smyths 
of the * Flashers.' " 

" But you've never seen the Colonel," argued 
Mrs. Wrigley, "and you should not — indeed^ 
Mrs. Smythe, you ought not, for it is far from 
Christian charity — ^you must not make such a 
charge against a fellow-worm ^*' 

" Wormi That's about it, ma'am ; an' may- 
be he wouldn't turn an' sting you? — ay, an* 
that without any treading on at all I" 
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Mrs. Wriglej smiled benignantly. 

*^ You shall see him, Mrs. Smythe, and then 
you'll alter your opinion." 

^'I'll see him, ready enough ; but as to think- 
ing other than I've said, that I won't for any- 
l)ody." 

" Oh, I'll convert you. Let me see — are you 
^ servant here ?" 

Maggie Smythe explained her position, and 
the reason of her presence that night away 
from the Pines. 

" Then you're often in Chorlbury ?" 

" Oh, yes, ma'am ; two or three times a week 
generally." 

" Well, now, let me do a little act of Chris- 
tian goodness, and convince you of your want 
of charity, will you?" 

Maggie nodded assent, not so much &om any 
great Christianity as from the commoner motive 
of curiosity. Mrs. Wrigley went on : 

" Well, drop in some day at the barracks, aok 
for my quarters, and you shall see the Colonel 
and acknowledge that you're mistaken." 

" rU call in an' see him, anyway ; an' more, 
I'll say I'm wrong, if I am — ^but I know I'm not, 
the old villain I" 
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"H'sh, h'shl — ^you mustn't say that. What 
has he done to excite your angry feelings so ? 
Tell me, my good woman, and it will relieve 
your mind — and — cool your passion; tell me, 
now, for your own sake." 

Mrs. Wrigley had just a trifle over-shot the 
mark, and Maggie Smythe became at once cau- 
tious and close. Not a word more would she 
speak on the subject, though she still adhered 
to her promise to pay her questioner a visit, 
with a view to satisfying herself that the Colo- 
nel Calverley of the "Eagles" was her Mr. 
Calverley of the "Flashers " in the flesh. 

Mrs. Wrigley then took herself off*, with her 
curiosity very much excited ; and th^t night 
she confided her belief to her faithful Bichard 
that there was some story about the command- 
ing officer and a woman who had known him in 
India, that they might as well — in a Christian 
spirit, of course — improve themselves by finding 
out the truth o^ or otherwise, as the case might 
be. 

The 'party was over, and it had been, so far 
as the hosts knew, a complete success. Anne 
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Wyatt's fears had turned out groundless — for 
of course she had heard no disparaging remarks, 
nor had she witnessed any miscarriage in the 
arrangements. Maria was pretty well satisfied 
that she should be able to play her game with- 
out its being much noticed, iand had already 
fixed on Jack Paulton, with Fitzallan for a 
good second, as canditates for her favours ; and 
even her father found himself going to bed in a 
tolerable temper — the miscarried lobsters to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** THE VERY SAME HARD, CRUEL, STEEL-GREY EYE." 

TlffRS. WRIGLEY sat at the best window in 
-^•^ her quarters at Chorlbury barracks, musing 
over men — not by any means forgetting women 
— and things, in a manner that would have done 
credit to an early martyr. For she found her- 
self profoundly resigned to suflfer and endure 
any wrongs and contumelies that might be 
heaped upon her by an ungrateful world ; and, 
we take it that the early defiers of dungeon, 
faggot, and wild-beast combat could do no more. 
Not that there were any trials of excessive 
severity awaiting the patient Amelia, or ever had 
been ; but there were social crosses and burdens 
enough to try the temper and powers of en- 
durance sorely, and if Mrs. Amelia Wrigley, 
imagining them to be real wrongs, and con- 
VOL, L H 
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tnmelies, bowed to them as the martyrs did, 
surely she was also entitled to the martyr's 
crown ? Certainly she thought so herself and, 
as there was no one else concerned, there seemed 
little harm in her indulging her imagination on 
the point. Christian resignation she looked 
upon as the highest of virtues, and she prac- 
tised it to such a degree as often to produce a 
depressing effect on the witness, who usually felt 
quite a heaven-defying sinner when he com- 
pared his own rebellious nature with the sweet 
content of the oppressed Amelia. But though 
resigned she felt that it was due to herself to 
examine into the causes producing her woes 
— and those of her husband, which amounted to 
the same thing — ^and thus it came to pass that 
a good deal of her time was spent in investi- 
gating affitirs which had only become hers in a 
lesser degree, and really had originated with 
her neighbours. Thus she traced events back 
to their true sources, finding in the practice 
much consolation as well as occupation. For 
instance, when a regimental lady of her own 
rank suddenly removed from the barrack-quar- 
ters and took up her abode in gay apartments 
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in Chorlbnry, that was, of course, a " cross " for 
Mrs. Wrigley, inasmuch as it cast upon her a 
certain slur of poverty because she had still to 
content herself with the dingy and unpleasant 
accommodation provided by a stingy government 
for a subaltern's wife. She bore the infliction 
—should we say manfully, or womanfiiUy?— 
and had ample field for the exercise of resig- 
nation ; but she sought for the cause of her in- 
creased degradation (so she considered it) high 
and low, and could not thoroughly enjoy or 
appreciate the blessings of her own chastened 
spirit until she had arrived at the whence and 
the wherefore of the wealth which had enabled 
her friend to make the comfortable change 
out of the din and unpleasantness of the bar- 
rack-yard. This spirit of truthful investigation 
was most grateful to her soul, and it not un- 
frequently eventuated in discoveries of both a 
physical and moral nature which were very 
improving and satisfying to the earnest Chris- 
tian. Her very latest burden was that her 
husband had been ordered grossly out of his 
turn by the Colonel, to go through a course 
of musketry-instruction at the rifle-camp, some 

h2 
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five or BIX mile8 away ; and thus she had been 
debarred from paying ber intended viBit to the 
cbnrch at Blaydon^ and listening to the sooth- 
ing ministrationB of the sweet young thing in 
parsons recommended by Mrs* Wyatt* She had 
also, from the same canse, been prevented from 
following np as closely as she would have liked 
the connection commenced with the Bellevue 
people — a connection in which she foresaw many 
future blessings of a tangible nature ; and she 
had not been able to make the acquaintance of 
Miss Esther Wyatt, whose soul she was de- 
termined to bring into the right path, even 
though it cost her many visits to the charming 
spot which she understood ^^ The Pines ^ to be* 
Of course she bore the blow meekly, but she had 
set herself, as usual, to find out the reason for 
its incidence^ and had discovered it, to her own 
complete satisfaction, in the fetct that the Colo- 
nel wanted to keep Fitzallan (who by rights 
should be now in the rifle-camp instead of her 
Richard) hanging about Lady Clara Burton 
during the first round of gaieties greeting the 
arrival of the ^ Eagles ^ in Chorlbury. 
It was satisfactory to have made that out, 
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and she resigned herself to it accordingly. She 
could not, however, feel that the Colonel was 
justified in his conduct, >nd she thought he 
deserved a little Christian punishment as a 
reminder of his selfishness. How that neces- 
sary castigation was to be awarded, she did 
not at present quite see ; but Providence, in His 
own good time, would doubtless take care that 
justice was done in the matter ; and if Providence 
selected her humble self as His instrument, why 
— she couldn't help it. 

She had arrived at this consoling point in her 
meditations, and was about to ring for a re- 
warding cup of afternoon tea, when a knock 
came at the outer door of what answered for 
her drawing-room, and she rose to see who 
was there. It turned out to be Maggie Symthe, 
who had at last come to redeem her promise, 
and Mrs. Wrigley welcomed her visitor to an 
interview she had almost given over all hope of 
ever enjoying. She had not by any means for- 
gotten the warmth with which the woman had 
inveighed against Colonel Calverley the night 
of the Wyatts' party, nor liad she dropped 
from her mind the fancy that there was a some- 
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thing between the two which she might bb well 
know as not. 

** Well, ma'am, to tell you the truth," ex- 
plained Mrs. Smythe, when she had at length 
been persuaded to take a chair, and make her* 
self tolerably comfortable, ^^I could not get 
away before, though it's often that I thought of 
you, an' me promise to just come in an' see you, 
an' see if I could see that old — ^ahem! — the 
Colonel. I really couldn't, ma'am; an' good 
reason why — I never left The Pines since." 

^' No ? And who did the marketing, then V* 

"No one," was the blunt reply; **but some- 
one offered to do it — an' that's that idle, good- 
for-nothing slut of an Eliza I'm forced to keep. 
We sent her— an' oh! ma'am, the waste an' ex" 
travagance, an' the goin's on of that creature I 
— you'd never believe it if I were to tell you." 

" But what was the matter t Why couldn't 
you go yourself^ as usual ? I thought you had 
forgotten me." 

*' No, ma'am, that's not Maggie Smy the. She 
don't forget, if other folk do." 

** Well, why didn't you come, then t" 

"Miss Wyatt was imwell — ^very unwell— 
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which it's not once in' ten years she is — an' I' 
couldn't find it in me heart to leave her,* 

though the dulness of them Pines ^well, there,' 

the less said about th(xt the better. Dulness 
is no name for it, an' that's Heaven's truth." 

"But Miss Wyatt — ^your mistress — ^is she* 
better now?" 

" I dunno that she is, an' I dunno that she* 
isn't," was Maggie's drawn-out answer. " She* 
doesn't like to be spoken about, ma'am, that's 
the fact, an' 'tain't for me to gainsay her." 

" Of course not," was the prompt reply, " and. 
you would not be doing your duty, — and oh f 
how sweet is the earnest performance of duty^ 
Mrs. Smythe, — ^you would not be behaving well' 
to her if you did. But I hope, poor thing I she' 
has had good medical advice — ^by the way, wlio 
is her doctor ? — and is now fairly on the mendf 
Oh, what a forgetful thing I am ! Here you've 
oome all the way to see me, and I've been sd 
inhospitable I Pray take off your shawl ; you? 
look flushed — and mj what may I offer you ?" 

" Oh I nothin' at all, ma'am ; an 'umble womaa" 
Kke me '* 

"Now, Mrs. Smythe " Mrs. Wrigley^ 
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held up her forefinger in her pleasant archness, 
cocking her head on one side, like a pet robin — 
*' now, I'll have none of that nonsense. Ton're 
an old soldier, you know 70a told me, and yon 
require refreshment after your walk. What 
shall it be?" 

Maggie Smythe certainly was an old soldier, 
albeit of the female gender — ^if ever such a being 
existed ; for she had been bom in the ranks, 
bad run wild in them as a child, and had mar- 
ried a private when she was quite a young 
girl. And with her military associations she 
had acquired certain military habits, one of 
which was the never refusing an offer of meat 
or drink — especially the latter — when it was 
made in earnest. 

Of course she always refused at first — ^ladies 
must *' do the polite,'' as she was wont to say — 
but her scruples were of the very weakest, and 
their removal a mere matter of manners, to be 
effected without the slightest difficulty. Still 
it was etiquette not to give in at once, so 
Maggie moved " the previous question," — that is 
to say, she answered the last one Mrs. Wrigley 
had put: 
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" Dr. Creasey — a nice fellow 1 — ahem 1 — ^a nice 
gentleman enough ; an' yes, ma'am, thank yon, 
she's getting better now, though not at all her- 
self yet." 

" Dr. Creasey ? I've not heard of him." Mrs. 
Wrigley had been spreading a cosy table mean- 
while with dainty cakes, fruit, glasses, wine, and 
a spirit-stand, containing the national liquors of 
England, Ireland, and France, with a fourth bottle 
of Jamaica rum, to maintain the balance of power. 
" I've not met him, that I know of. Is he a 
local celebrity ? Now,. Mrs. Smythe (no nonsense, 
you know, amongst friends), whic^ shall it be I" 

She noticed her guest's thirsty glance rest 
benignly on the richly-coloured rum for an 
instant, and at once poured forth a bumper 
of the fragrant spirit. Maggie looked lovingly 
at it before she smelt, and then tasted it. She 
sipped again, then began to crunch a biscuit, 
and said, 

'* I don't know, ma'am, what you call ' a local 
celebrity,' but he's the surgeon of the militiy 
regiment — play-at-soldiers, / call them — ^that 
has their head-quarters here, so I suppose he's 
a good doctor enough. Besides that, we've 
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knowed him ever bo long, an' a very nice man 
be isy toOy ma'am/' 

*^ Oh ! Tm BO glad to hear that. Dear MisB 
Wyattl though I don't know her, from what 
I've heard I feel such an interest in her." Mrs. 
Wrigley had taken her seat at the bottle side of 
Maggie, and, while trifling with half a glass of 
vm ordinaire and a few raisins herself was able 
to amply attend to her guest's little wants in 
the shape of constant good things, qualified by 
rum, to keep all straight and wholesome. This 
conduct was very kind of Mrs. Wrigley, and 
Maggie felt it so to be, as her heart enlarged 
under the unwonted hospitality. 

** And it's so pleasant," she went on, " to have 
a really nice medical attendant, that understands 
one's constitution, and knows what one's little 
ailments require. I always like the old doctors 
the best, and am quite glad Miss Wyatt has one 
that understands her." 

'^ Oh 1 he's not so old, if it comes to that ; a 
fine, hearty man in himself— something about 
me own years, an' though I'm no chicken, Mrs. 
Wrigley, still I ain't exactly what you'd call an 
old woman I" 
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Maggie Smythe tossed her head, as though 
she had been a little disparaged in the remarks 
made, and it took a long sip of the old ram to 
restore her equanimity. 

"My dear Mrs. Smythe," laughed out the 
other, "you an old woman 1 — what an idea! 
Why, I expect every day to hear that you've 
been picked up by one of our dandy young 
Serjeants here, and come back into the army 
again 1" 

But Maggie shook her head vehmently at 
that insinuation. 

" No, no," she said, " I've had quite enough 
of that sort of thing. When I left the * Flashers ' 
to come and live with my missui^, with Miss Wyatt; 
I left it for good, an' shook th« dust from me 
feet, an' so did she ; an' reason we had for it; 
too, as we well know, Mrs. Wrigley. Them 
that's bit once doesn't care to near the dog no 
more. But, there, what's the use of talking 
about what you doesn't understand, nor didn't 
ought to ?" 

Maggie had been carried away against her 
better sense by recollection, or by rum, or per- 
haps by a mixture of both, and as she pulled up 
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vnth the latter words, she looked somewhat de- 
fyingly at her hostess, as though it had been 
the &ult of the latter* She required soothing 
down a little, and rest ; Mrs* Wrigley was just 
the considerate woman who well knew how to 
supply both. 

^^ We all have our sorrows in this world, 
Mrs* Smythe, and I am very sorry I touched on 
a tender chord. Pray forgive me ; it was quite 
accidental, and it all arose from my — now, you 
must, just in token of forgiveness. There, that's 
a good woman — ^* She filled up Maggie's glass 
to the brim once more, and the latter was 
forced, in manners, to drink it off— ^^ As I was 
saying, it all arose from my mistaking your 
meaning, and calling the doctor an old man, be- 
cause you said he had known yonr good mis- 
tress — in India, you said? — for such a long 
time." 

*^ln India; yes, that was it. He knew her 
well, poor dear thing, perhaps too well for her 
own good; but that's neither here nor there, 
an' in spite of what she may think or say of 
him, ril hold he's as nice a gentleman as there 
is all the world over — an' why shouldn't I stick 
by me fiiend ?" 
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" Why not, indeed, Mrs. Smythe ! It's not 
so easy to get them in this world, and you 
would be foolish to give him up, especially as 
your mistress likes him as her medical attend- 
ant." 

" H'm I I don't so much know about ' liking ' 
him; but there's reason for all things; an' if 
Miss Wyatt chooses to have him to doctor her, 
I wouldn't care to be the person to say her nay. 
But, law I ma'am, may I never if that isn't the 
dress-bugle I hear sounding in the yard ! To 
think I'd just remembered it, an' all these year& 
gone by since I heard it last !" 

^ " You're quite right, and your memory must 
be an excellent one. It is the dress-bugle. 
There's to be an afternoon parade to-day, and 
in half an hour you'll see the Colonel, and 
then you'll learn how wrong you were in sup- 
posing him to be the hard-hearted man you 
made out your Mr. Calverley of the * Flashers ' 
to have been." 

There was a certain grimness of expression 
about Maggie Smythe's fiiU-blossomed mouth as 
she listened to the above. She knew she wasn't 
mistaken, but she was glad to have a chaace of . 
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seeing once more, safely, and without herself 
being seen, a man she had no great cause to 
love, and that for many more reasons than one. 
OldHBoldier like, she knew that when once she 
had accomplished the immediate object of her 
visit, all excuse for a prolonged stay would 
be gone; so she improved the occasion by 
tackling the good things before her with 
great relish ; and under the suave influences of 
her entertainer^s manner, and the very excellent 
old rum, she opened her heart to that good 
lady a great deal wider than was quite consist- 
tent with prudence. But when such an idea 
dimly broke over her mind, which by this time 
was &r from its usual state of clear keenness, 
she quieted it with the thought that this Mrs. 
Wrigley was a simple nobody — merely the wife 
of a poor lieutenant living in barrack«quarters, 
unknown to her mistress, and therefore incom- 
petent to make mischief. Besides that, she 
seemed from her talk to be quite a religious 
lady, and Maggie's experience on that point — 
though she by no means practised holiness 
herself but rather the exact reverse, she fully 
appreciated what she had seen of it in the many 
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really good women she had come sterols — wad^ 
that Christian people kept their counsel to them- 
selves, and neither made nor marred without 
sound reasons for their conduct. There were no 
such reasons existing, as far as Mrs. Wrigley and 
Miss Wyatt were concerned ; and thus Maggie 
quieted the interior shrivelled-up organisation 
which she was pleased to call her conscience. 

The barrack-yard below became alive with 
figures as the hour for parade wore on. The 

• 

privates came dropping out of the doorways in 
ones, and twos, and threes, rubbing up the locks 
of their rifles with little bits of oiled rag, to be 
subsequently pocketted; hitching their belts 
into proper position, flicking dust from their 
pouches, and otherwise putting the finishing 
touches to their toilets. About the entrances to 
the mess-room, and the officers' quarters, the 
youngsters had already commenced to congre- 
gate, awaiting the arrival of the hour for joining 
their companies, smoking pipes, chaffing, laugh- 
ing, joking as they quizzed one another's tum-* 
out and general appearance. The seniors 
sauntered up more slowly, with many a grum- 
ble and growl at an afternoon parade ; and the 
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CSolonel might be seen monnting his charger in 
a far comer, but out of view from Mrs. Wrig- 
lej's windows, where that good ladj and 
Maggie Symthe (rosy and shining all over with 
the good cheer she had consumed) sat half-con- 
cealed by the muslin curtains gently floating to 
and fro in the soft Summer breeze* 

Bugle after bugle speeded the preparations. 
The sergeants were drawn up and closely in- 
spected by the adjutant. Then the colour-ser- 
geants took up their distances, under the personal 
direction of the same officer and the sergeant- 
major ; the '^ fall-in '' sounded ; the officers left 
their smoking, idling, and gossiping, and walk- 
ed over to the execution of their duties, and the 
parade commenced. 

"But where's the Colonel, ma'am?" asked 
Maggie, with some little thickness. "The 
Pines " were damp, she said, in accounting, un- 
asked, for her huskiness of speech or tongue. 

"Poor old gentleman! He's not very well 
able to mount his horse in public, Mrs. Smythe, 
so he's generally helped on behind those houses 
there in the rear. Tou'll see him in a minute." 

"Our Mr. Oalverley was never much of a 
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borsemaD neither — more of a lady's man — ^the 
slips of wild young officers used to say when 
talking of him ; and indeed they were about true, 
for be was just the very devil after '^' 

"fl'sh! h'sh! my dear Mrs. Sraythe! You 
mustn't hint such dreadful things. Charity, you 
know — charity must guide and rule the toiigue 
as well as the heart." 

"Charity ! 'Twas little charity he ever show- 
ed to anyone, the old scoundrel 1 Though, in- 
deed, I've less cause to speak barm of him than 
have some I could name." 

" Oh I what a dreadful man you m^ke him out 
to be 1" this with the sweetest of the sweet 
Wrigleian smiles, " and be so good, so nice, so 
generous — but there be is, Mrs. Symthe ! there, 
by the end of the officers' quarters — now is that 
the depraved wretch your Mr. Calverley must 
have been ?" 

Maggie Smy the took a long thirsty look as 
the old man's charger came ambling gently 
across the yard, and the eager, anxious, memory- 
haunted expression of the widow's face was 
closely scanned with all the keenness possessed 
by the fair Amelia Wrigley. Even a distant 

VOL. 1. I 
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glance was quite sufficient to show that the 
Cioloners natural decay was to a great extent 
remedied by art. His figure was that of a young 
man — when he was on horsebaek — and he rode 
along with as jaunty an air as though his 
brown whiskers were really of that hue, and not 
attributable to the composts of the hair-dresser^s 
laboratory. His colour was good, a fact which 
the wicked youngsters of the ** Eagles '^ laid to 
the door of some Madame Bachel ministering 
more especially to male customers ; his teeth^ 
when they could be seen, were to the eye those of 
a mere juvenile whose calls on the dentist were 
few and far between ; while his hair, also with a 
suspicion of the Tyrian hue, was £EU9hionably 
brushed in the style of the day. His moustache 
was carefully fixed, as to its ends, 'with Pommade 
Hongroisef and shone in purple resplendence 
under the beams of the afternoon sun. In £act. 
Colonel Calverley was a made-up work of art of 
superior excellence, with the additional merit of 
being readily taken to pieces and put together 
again with the least possible trouble and waste 
of time. 
Maggie Symthe said not a word until he had, 
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ridden along the whole line, and pulled up his 
charger close under the Wrigleys' window to 
receive the report of the adjutant. Then she 
gave a great gasp of pent-up feeling, and mut- 
tered in a low tone, as though she were only 
speaking to herself: 

**Calverley! an' no mistake— -De Courcey 
Oalverley, an' no other ; there's the very same 
hard, cruel, steel-grey eye ; the lean, grasping 
twist of the mouth of him ; the drawn-in 
features — an' well they might be drawn-in, for 
ashamed they should be of their owner ; the 
cold look of him, as if he wor countin' and 
calculatin' what next villainy to be up to for 
himself, an' only for himself; the peaked chin 
poking out as if to sniff new mischief; an' the 
whole bad, handsome face of him, that's done us 
poor women more harm than have half the 
devils out of hell. Calverley it is, the old 
Calverley, an' if I jest caught hold of his neck, 
up here by ourselves, for one minit, maybe it 
wouldn't be Maggie Smythe that 'd give him the 
hug that 'd send the old ruffian home to the 
warm corner long waiting him !" 

The latter words were uttered loud, and with 

i2 
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It determined hissing vehemence that &irly 
startled Mrs. Wrigiey (who, by the way, had 
eagerly drunk in the whole of the speech with- 
out the speaker being conscious of the &ct), 
and she turned her face full on Maggie with a 
deprecatory gesture. The latter at once check- 
ed herself and, with an excited laugh, promptly 
changed her tone. 

**Yes, ma'am, it's Mr. Calverley that was, 
without any mistake. I should know him any- 
where, an' it's very little he's altered ; only I 
thought his hair, be this time at least, would be 
grey, if not white." 

^' Perhaps it would, Mrs. Smythe," was Mrs. 
Wrigle3r's smile-encircled remark, " if nature 
had her way ; but you know the hair-dressers 
can help one to hide the snows of tim e " 

** The what ?" 

"I mean, in feet — dear Mrs. Smythe, you 
shouldn't press me, for it's indeed not charitable 
— I mean he dyes his hair." 
. ** An' well he might.' Well, well I it's a weary 
world, an' mostly a wicked one. That old 
man there now-— little he thinks, I daresay, 
who's watching him, an' who's just counting up 
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all the wickedness she's knowii him to do* 
Oh ! it's the tales I could tell about you," — she 
was getting excited again, and wagged her 
forefinger at' the figure, of the Colonel — "tales 
that 'd make the men there run at ye, an' 
slaughter ye with their bay'nets like they would 
a mad dog — ay, an' worse than that !" 

" Was he then so very bad ?" was the soft, 
purring, insinuating half question, half indiffer- 
ent remark of Mrs* Wrigley. 

" He was bad enough to make me wish to 
strangle him 1" was the determined answer; *'but 
there — that's enough ; I'll say no more about the 
old villain. Maybe," — this with a quick suspi- 
cious glance at her companion — "maybe I've 
said too much already?" 

" Oh, I'm no gossip, Mrs. Smythe," was the 
quiet, unemotional reply of the hostess ; '* I've 
neither the time nor the taste for it. And then 
just think of the wickedness of it in the Chris* 
tian life 1 Beware how you give way to it, Mrs. 
Smythe ; oh ! nip the tendency in the bud, or 
the matured plant may poison all your life, here 
and hereafter." 

" I beg yom* pardon, ma'am^ you're mistak- 
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en^^' replied Maggie, offended at the charge 
made; ^^Fm not that sort of woman at alL 
An' if I have spoke fje of old things and old 
friends, 'tain't in the way of gossip, anyhow." 

"But youVe not told me much — nothing 
hardly, in &ct — that I did not know or guess 
at before. But then I'm so stupid, you know ; 
|nore than half of what people say is quite thrown 
away upon me. And I really didn't gather 
anything from what you remarked, but that 
Colonel Calverley had been — well, what shall I 
say? — a little wild when he was a young man, 
and I'm profoundly sorry to hear it. But it's 
the way of the world, Mrs. Smythe — ^it's the 
way of the world ; only one more dream broken 
up and vanished ; but it leaves me resigned." 

" Well, ma'am, I won't conceal it from you," 
answered Maggie in a burst of apparent ingenu- 
ousness — for she had quite absorbed the effect 
of the moral narcotic administered by the other ; 
^I won't hide it that he was a wild young 
officer; but, sure enough, that's the way of 
them ; and, as you say, ma'am, we must be 
resigned." 

It was beautiful to see the amiable sentiments 
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of these two women now they had obtained 
from one another all they had expected ; and 
when, the parade being over, and the barrack- 
yard once again almost deserted, the time came 
for parting, they separated, each perfectly satis- 
fied with the results of the somewhat prolonged 
visit. 

That night Mrs. Wrigley wrote a long ac- 
count to her dear Richard of the whole inter- 
view, expressing in her letter a very decided 
opinion that the soul of the unfortunate Colonel 
must be in a very bad state from the effects of 
the dissipations and crimes to which Maggie « 
Smythe had alluded, and begging of her hus* 
band to constantly offer up for the poor old man 
such intercessory prayers as were most suited 
to his unhappy state ; adding that they should 
m^ke it their duty to investigate the whole 
affair, as a warning and a Christian experience 
of the evil effects of a misspent youth, which 
might be very valuable in future struggles of 
their own with the Demon wlio was ever (Mrs, 
Wrigley quoted chapter and verse) going about 
like a raging lion, seeking whom he might de- 
vour. 
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When Maggie Smythe left the Uhorlbury 
barracks she felt that she was not exactly as 
she ought to be. The rum had taken an effect 
even on her wellHseasoned head, and^ though 
not by any means intoxicated, she was what 
soldiers call ^^ under the influence of liquor/' 
and was quite ^ell aware of the &ct. Esther 
Wyatt (there were few things escaped the 
piercing glance of her great dark eyes) of 
course knew of her servant's weaknesses in this 
respect, and had, in fact, more by the power of 
her will than anything else, weaned her from 
her bad haUt to a very great extent ; but there 
were still times when Maggie broke out in the 
old way, and would probably have publicly dis- 
graced herself, only that she had a happy knack 
of becoming aware of her condition before total- 
ly losing her presence of mind, and generally 
managed to run to earth and sleep off the 
effects without any gross symptoms being mani- 
fest to the unaccustomed eye. She had one or 
two acquaintances of doubtful respectability in 
Qhorlbury, to whose houses she was in the 
habit of resorting when overcome, and to one 
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Of them, on the afternooa in question, she goid- 
ed her steps* 

A couple of hours' sleep set the old soldier 
" on her pins again," (as she more forcibly than 
elegantly expressed it), and when she presented 
herself at The Pines no one but a very experi* 
enced hand would have noticed that the good 
lady had been paying her devotions to Bacchus. 

She had an excellent story (she was, from long 
experience, quite an adept at that species of 
composition) cut and dried to account for her 
unusually lengthened absence, but she carefully 
omitted from it any allusion to her visit to Mrs. 
Wrigley, which, as she rightly judged, would 
have 4rawn from Esther, feeble from illness as 
the latter was, a close and most searching cross- 
examination, under which Maggie would have, 
beyond all doubt, compromised herself seriously 
in the eyes of her mistress. She did, however, 
mention that she had met Colonel Calverley — 
close — and that, save for age — and that only in 
a lesser degree — she could jBnd no change from 
the Mr. Calverley of the " Flashers." 

"And did he recognise you, Maggie Smythet 
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He had plenty of reason to do so?*' asked 
Esther, feebly, as she lay on her couch. 

'^No, he did not, ma'am,'' was the answer, 
in a tone of the snpremest indifference; ^^ be- 
sides, I gave him no chance, but just kept close 
under cover, so that he couldn't see me/' 

'^That was right, Maggie. Whatever must 
happen, must ; but we are not on that account 
to help the march of events. But you don't 
understand. Give me that book, and then leave 
me. • 

The whole of that night did Esther Wyatt 
seek to deaden memory and thought in the 
prosiest of literature, but she &iled. She had 
sought the same many nights previously, and 
in each had she failed. 

^ It is this, or madness," she said to herself, 
as she crept quietly out of bed in the growing 
grey-tint of the coming mom, and opened a 
private door in a wardrobe. 

She took from it a small phial containing a 
very strong preparation of opium, poured out a 
carefully-counted number of drops on a lump of 
sugar, which she instantly swallowed, and then 
returned to bed. 
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"After all, that's some compensation for 
villainy, Creasey 1" she muttered, as the powerful 
drug began to take effect, and in a few momenta 
Esther Wyatt was in a dreamland gorgeous and 
ravishing beyond all human conscious imagi- 
nation. 
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CHAPTER VL 

<' there's SOlfETHING QUEER ABOUT HIM I" 

^< npELL you what it is, Fitz— HI lay you 
^ fifteens against Wildfire, if he's still a 
weakness of yours t" And Billy Somerton 
yawned fearfully — ^the result of an orgie at 
which he had assisted with great vigour on the 
previous night. 

Morning parade was over, and Billy, with Jack 
Paulton, had lounged into Fitzallan's quarters, 
in hopes of making a bet or two necessary for 
balancing his book on the right side. 

"Fifteens I" cried Jack, who was poring 
over the lists in the Prophet^ just arrived, — 
** why, the brute's at twenties I You're gene- 
rous this morning, Billy ; or have you had a 
message from head-quarters ?" 
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Somerton had bad a message, but be didn't 
cboose to acknowledge tbe fact, and evaded tbe 
query by imputing inaccuracy to tbe above- 
named sporting organ. 

" Pooh I" he said, "who cares for its quota- 
tions ? They're always wrong." 

" You like to say they're always wrong, when 
you don't care to believe them right; that's 
aboutit, Billy— eh?" 

" Bight or wrong's not much matter to me,'* 
put in Fitzallan, who had been making a memo- 
randum when Somerton made his offer of odds^ 
against Wildfire, and had not at once re- 
sponded. 

" Why t" asked the other two, in a breath. 

" Because I've given up betting." 

Fitz spoke very determinedly, but there was 
a humorous twinkle in his eye as he rolled tho^ 
cigar smoke out of his mouth, and waited to see 
how they would take the information. 

"Thank you, Fitz; but perhaps you'll tell 
that yam to your friends the Horse-Marines ;" 
so Jack Paulton, who went on with his studies 
under the impression that he had put the thing^ 
rather neatly. 
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♦* Don't bother me, like a good fellow," wag 
the pathetic appeal of the disbelieying Billy; 
" if you only had my head on yonr shoulders I'* 

*^What, Billy! been at the fiuidnating cup 
again 1 I thought I noticed that * kick in your 
gallop * on parade/' said Fitz, laug^ng at the 
somewhat dilapidated appearance of Somerton, 
especially about the eyes. 

'' '£gad I if I hadn't the kick, I well might 
have it. Didn't get to roost until five this 
morning. But, I say, will you take those fif- 
teens ? Come, ni give you eighteens ?" 

**'Pon honour, Billy, I'm in earnest. We 
given the whole thing up. Cancelled all the 
bets I could. Stand perfectly square now 
for every future event — a precious lot of bother 
it took before I could get my book level ; and 
now I don't care one brass &rthing, as they say, 
for Leger, Goodwood, or any other mortal race 
that's run. What d'ye think of that, my boys I" 
and the winning laugh came over Fitzallan's 
face in all its glory. 

^^ Oh, stuff and nonsense, Fitz I You don't 
expect us to believe that ?" asked Billy, opening 
his eyes in astonishment. 
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" If it's true, I think you're a great fool for 
your pains ; but then most probably it is not 
— eh, Fitzf Which is it?" and Jack Paultou 
chuckled out an undertoned laugh, to which 
he was addicted. 

" I tell you I'm in earnest. Here, I'll prove 
it to you. Pinner !" . 

The staid old soldier came in from the bed- 
room, polishing away at a sword-scabbard, 
and only pausing to salute Billy, whose eye ho 
caught. 

« Tessir." 

" What did you do with that book I gave you 
the other day I" 

" Pocketed it, sir. Your orders." 

« What do you use it for f " 

"Laundress. Apt to count collars wrong. 
Mark 'em down, sir." 

"Produce it." 

" Yessir ;" and he made a dive into that re- 
ceptacle for the whole of a soldier's minor pro- 
perty — his trousers'-pocket — drawing forth the 
dandy gold-edged new betting-book. 

"Are you satisfied now?" asked Fitzallan, 
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smoking bis cigar with bnge enjoyment, as he 
"witnessed the comical expression of Billy 
Somerton's face when he had, with his rimless 
glass screwed tight in one eje, approached 
Pinner, and satisfied himself that the laundress's 
account-book and the new betting-book were 
one and the same work. 

" Well, you are a muff I" cried Jack Paulton, 
who took in all the details at once. " Why, 
with your noua^ Fitz^ you might have made a 
fortune, though you did — and who didn't — ^lose 
on the cursed Wildfire." 

** Muff or no muff, I've done it, you see — cut 
the whole affair for ever. Shall never do more 
again than stake a box of gloves with a lady." 

Jack Paulton thought for a moment, while 
Billy lit a cigar and whistled a stave of the 
" Rogue's March." 

" Ay, that's it," said the former ; " it's those 
— ^well, blessed — ^women who've been trying 
their tomfoolery on you, Fit25, ain't it, old boy ? 
Have you there, I think." And again th6 
chuckling laugh vented itsel£ 

•* Quite right," answered Fitzallan, good- 
humouredly, ^' it was the women — and precious 
sensible women too " 
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" Egad I" cried Billy, whose soul was thirst- 
ing after the pure wells (of soda-and-brandy) 
flowing in the ante-room, " Til back the con- 
founded women to do more mischief in a regi- 
ment than all the men in it put together. I 
pity you, Fitz, 'pon my soul I do I It's a 
case !" 

" So young too," put in Jack Paulton, raising 
his handkerchief to his eyes, and thereby as. 
tounding Pinner, who had not the faintest idea 
of a joke — " so young and so promising ; and 
to be thus cut off in the bloom of his youth — in 
the Springtime of his — ^his — ^harvest ! Boo-oo I" 

" Don't be a fool. Jack," laughed out Fitz- 
allan. " If you don't mind what you're about, 
Pinner'll be throwing a. jug of water over you, 
or fetching the saw-bones ^" 

" Tessir," interrupted the old fellow, saluting, 
and turning in all good faith to leave the room 
for the former remedy. 

The three young men burst into a roar of 
laughter — which only astonished the servant all 
the more — and Jack Paulton and Billy took 
themselves off to spread the news throughout 
the regiment that " Fitzallan had turned 

VOL. I. K 
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religiouBy bad given np betting, and was going 
to be married.'' 

When Major Kavanagh heard it he at once 
toddled off to tell his better— decidedly better 
— hal£ 

« 

" Don't you believe it, Mick," was the com- 
ment of that sagacious lady ; ^^ there's only one 
woman in the world young Fitzallan would 
care to marry, and she certainly is not en- 
gaged, however she may like him — and mind, 
Mick, I don't say she does or she does not fanc^ 
him — but she's not engaged, nor won't be either, 
if I'm a judge — at least, for a long time yet." 

" And who is she, in the name of goodness, 
you've planned all this out for?" 

** Never you mind, Mick; you know you 
never can hold your tongue, so I'll tell you no 
more. Fitz is a nice young fellow, and a fine 
manly one also, but there's something queer 
about him at times, and a girl 'd be a fool to 
make too sure of him." 

Mrs. Kavanagh would give her puzzled spouse 
no further inkling of the thoughts engaging her 
active mind, and he was forced to take himself 
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off to his pay-office in a fog of some considera- 
able denseness. 

Fitzallan was a good deal chaffed that night 
at mess, and for a few days afterwards, about 
his new resolution, which many prophesied 
would hopelessly break down before midsum- 
mer; nor were there wanting certain broad 
hints as to the nature of the influence — ^nay, 
even the individual exercising it-^brought to 
bear upon him in his resolve. But he could 
stand any amount of joking on most subjects, 
and the fun made at his expense slipped as 
easily and unnoticed from him as does the water 
from a duck's back. Only in his own quarters 
did he ponder over what men said, and the 
hints they let drop, and his meditations were 
not altogether pleasant ones. 

He certainly took more than an " interest " in 
Lady Clara Burton. The young girl had won 
her way into his heart in spite of himself almost, 
certainly unknown to herself; and ever since 
that day at the races he had commenced, for 
the very first time in his life, to wonder what 
marriage was like, and if it could ever possibly 
suit a fellow of his disposition. He had never 

k2 
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argued the question out fairly in his mind ; far 
from that — he had never even looked it straight 
in the face ; and as time wore on, and the *^ in- 
terest " — he would not even think of a warmer 
word — ^he took in Lady Clara increased, he 
shirked more and more any self-discussion in 
her regard. There were no particular reasons 
for his avoiding the subject. Colonel Calverley 
— to whom, however, Fitzallan could never 
exactly feel friendly, or the same as he felt 
towards any of the other superior officers — 
put no barrier between him and his niece, 
or cousin, or whatever she was; but, on the 
contrary, seemed to give him fidr opportuni- 
ty of enjoying her society. Her chaperon, 
Mrs. Houghton, was certainly not unfavourably 
disposed towards him; while Lady Clara her- 
self, joyous and gay as a young bird, but, at the 
same time, deep and tender and true as a Ibving 
woman, ever received him in the pleasantest 
possible manner, seeming, in &ct, to regard 
him more as an intimate friend than as an 
almost unknown officer in her uncle's regiment. 
Certainly he had not seen much of her — nothing 
at all in the more fiimiliar intercourse of home 
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life; but what he had seen he had — ^well, 
^* liked ;" while from fault, or even blemish, 
she seemed absolutely free. There was a 
felight leaven, perhaps, of proper pride about 
her, just sufficient to keep her dignified; and 
there might have been also a leaven of family 
pride, but to that he paid no* heed, because it 
iiaturally arose from her long and noble 
descent ; besides, she hardly, if at all, showed it, 
and even if she did, how could it affect him ?" 

It was just at that point his meditations 
became slightly unpleasant. There was a little 
hitch, a little difficulty, about his knowledge of 
himself that at times gave him trouble. His 
relative. General Fitzallan, an old and very 
wealthy officer of the Hon. East India Company^s 
service, had left him his money on condition of 
keeping up the family name, and not leaving 
the army until he had attained the rank of 
Colonel ; and thus he had been compelled to 
change his own patronymic — the humble one of 
Koberts — to the more high-sounding designa- 
tion be now bore. Whence his own immediate 
family hailed he did not know, but he more 
than suspected that they were poor relations — 
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hated thought I — of Fitzallan's, and had been in 
consequence regarded with a certain contemptu- 
ous indifference during the lifetime of his bene- 
' &ctor. The young captain's recollections of 
his early days were extremely misty, appeared 
to be all Indian, and finally took a tangible 
form when he found himself a growing lad 
living with and under the sole care of a kind 
and worthy old clergyman, who dwelt some 
leagues up the river from Calcutta. The Rev. 
Mr. Bartram was a childless widower, long re- 
tired from the service chaplaincy which he had 
held, and living by himself, admired and beloved 
by all for his genuine piety and the good works 
which crowned eveiy day of his life. He had 
devoted himself to the care of his proUg^\ had 
instructed him in all useful knowledge and 
science, with the same care that he would have 
bestowed on a son of his own, had he been 
blessed with one ; and had, better far than all 
the rest, trained him up, too, in the good paths 
of religion, honour, truthfulness, and gentleman- 
ly bearing, mental as well as physical, and thus 
placed the young fellow on the Jiigh road to 
happiness, both in this world and the next, as 
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long as he continued to follow the track so ably 
and so persistently pointed out. 

But on one point Mr Bartram was adamant ; 
he wouldnotgive evenahintof tbefamilyposition 
of the elder Roberts — ^merely saying, in reply to 
all entreaties, and they were many and urgent, 
that he had given his honour not to speak 
about such things, and that his pupil must be 
content to know that he was of gentle birth on 
both' sides, and would be duly provided for in 
the course of time. 

Such was the anxiety now troubling Fitz^ 
allan. By the way, it should be mentioned 
here that old Mr. Bartram had died in his pupil's 
absence, and had made no sign ; and it gave 
him far more uneasiness, on account of his sensi* 
tive and honourable nature, than it would have 
brought to most young fellows in his position. 
There were other affiiirs to worry him, but they 
were mere trifles compared with the above, and 
he readily put them [from him without wasting 
a thought. The uneasiness had only arisen 
since he had begun to allow his vagrant 
ideas to wander towards Lady Clara Burton, 
and it grew on him without his being posi- 
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tivelj conscious of its progress. From the 
time of his accession to manhood, to fortune, 
and to a bustlin jr military career, he had scarce- 
ly given the affal any IsiderJtion ; but now 
that his inner self began to awake to the con- 
sciousness of the existence of a life something 
kindred to his own (so he chose to mentally 
allude to Lady Clara Burton), he began to feel 
twinges of discomfort at the blank past, and to 
long for an explanation at once soothing to his 
own self-esteem, and satisfactory to the outside 
world. He had some idea that Lady Clara 
might have strong opinions on the subject, and 
he made up his mind that it would be only &ir 
and right to ascertain if that was so or not, 
before allowing the growing friendship between 
them to attain any magnitude. 

With which notable resolve, on the night 
when these thoughts came first pressing over 
bis mind, he took from the wall against which 
it hung a very capacious meerschaum pipe, and 
inspired by its comfort-bringing fumes, set him- 
self down to study Sir James Macintosh's Ethic' 
al Philosophy^ in which he happened just then 
to be very much interested. 
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So it is very evident that Captain Fitzallan 
of Her Majesty's ** Eagles" was not by any 
means — as yet, at least — lost in the charms of 
Lady Clara Bnrton — for gentlemen of the ten- 
der age of twenty-five years who can at once, 
and without effort, dismiss a lady from their 
thoughts in favour of a philosophical treatise, 
are by no means to be set down as hopeless 
victims to the tender passion. 
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CHAPTER VII; 

DR. CREASET SMELLS A RAT. 

npHAT solid Christian, shadowy officer, Lieu- 
•*• tenant Richard Wrigley, returned from 
the rifle-camp to his ordinary duties in a frame 
of mind perhaps not quite so resigned as his 
Amelia had a right to expect. Things there 
had not been very comfortable. The work was 
constant and harassing, and the weather had 
been simply abominable. The "range" was 
perched up on the highest and bleakest Dowiq 
in all Chorlshire, where the rain was seldom 
weary, and the wind was never at rest. In 
&Lctf it rained persistently every night of Wrig- 
ley^s stay, while to the constant downpour were 
added the cutting horrors of a blast piercing 
enough for the early part of March ; two evils 
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always trying, but positively unendurable when 
suffered by a man in whose constitution the 
seeds of intermittent fever and ague were very 
deeply planted. Then the camp, being a new 
one, was destitute of the huts which are gene- 
rally run up by some enterprising contractor for 
the benefit, first of his own pocket, and secondly 
of the officers, and the unfortunate lieutenant 
was perforce compelled to sleep each night in a 
miserably thin regulation tent, through which 
the water, spite of surroimding trenches and 
, other old-soldier ''dodges," flowed merrily to 
the accompaniment of half a gale of wind ; a 
fine chance for the exercise of that Christian 
resignation which, doubtless, his better half 
would have displayed had she been there in- 
stead of her husband. 

Under such circumstances, it was hardly to be 
expected that Christianity would entirely mas- 
ter the feelings of grievously oppressed humani- 
ty, and therefore it is not to be wondered at 
that a fearful tale was whispered throughout 
the little camp, to the effect that Lieutenant 
Wrigley had been distinctly heard, and on 
more occasions than one, to swear I More than 
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that; not content with swearing at inanimate 
things, such as wringing-wet bed-clothes and 
the slightness of his canvas walls — which, we 
take it, would have been a venial offence imder 
the circumstances, — he had been heard to audi- 
bly curse living people — Colonel Calverley and 
Captain Fitzallan, to wit ; the former for having 
sent him on this abominable duty out of his 
turn, the latter for having first purchased over 
him, and thus condemned him to subaltern 
hardships for an unknown term of years : and, 
second, for having meanly shirked the duty 
because he wanted to *^keep smelling after" 
(we regret to have to record such embittered 
words, but the Lieutenant used them, and what 
can we do ?) ** a gipsy-faced chit of a girl who 

had nothing but a d d Irish title to distin- 

^ish her from the common herd of garrison- 
hacks." 

Nor did Wrigle/s feelings at all subside, at 
least, for a considerable time after his return to 
Chorlbury barracks ; and it took all the sweet 
Christianity of Amelia to bring her lost sheep — 
for so she regarded him, pro tern. — ^back to the 
iappy fold where men swea mot, neither do 
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women repine. In a certain sense, indeed, he 
rather won her over to his evil side — ^for she 
could not help joining in his denunciations of 
both Colonel and Captain, mentally at least ; 
and would doubtless — ^it was a blind snare of 
tho Evil One, which she saw not, nor did she 
look for it — ^not haVe helped them up out of any 
ditch or pitfall into which they might stumble, 
but would rather give them a gentle push down* 
even into the slime, if opportunity offered, The- 
spirit towards good was indeed willing, but the- 
flesh was weak, and will not the best of Chris- 
tians at times fall into ways that are, practically^ 
those of backsliding ? 

It was guest-night at the mess of the " Eagles "^ 
— ^the first official one since the arrival of the 
regiment in Chorlbury ; and in addition to the 
private friends of the officers, a number of men 
had been invited, who were more or less entitled 
to the honour ofi account of their several publia 
positions. 

The scene, when the whole body of hosts and 
guests trooped into the lofty mess-room, was 
brilliant with colour and light. Handsome 
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uniforms, glittering accoutrements, flowers and 
Tvines, shining plate, resplendent with glittering 
polish, cut-glass refracting and multiplying the 
glare thrown down by the lamps, fruit and 
, foliage intermingled, walls covered with the 
flags, arms, and trophies of the service, and the 
great clatter and chatter of some forty men, for 
the most part young, and overflowing with 
high animal spirits, seeming to vie for the 
mastery with the brazen strains of the band, 
stationed in the adjoining lobby. 

Colonel De Courcey Calverley was in his glory. 
He always was on guest-nights. Indeed, the 
youngsters of his regiment were in the habit — 
somewhat coarsely, it must be allowed— of say- 
ing that there was only one other occasion on 
which the old chief was at his best, and that was 
when he was ^^ dangling and pottering after a 
lot of women." He had all the old-world 
mannerism of a by-gone day still clinging to, or, 
rather, interwoven with, the modem methods 
of the present ; nor was the mixture at all an 
unpleasant one. There was a certain something 
in the stately bowings, and courtesyings, and 
complimentings of the past, hollow and rotten 
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and unmeaning though they might really be, 
-whioh lent a kind of dignity to men otherwise 
of poor account ; and when the manners of a 
gentleman of the passing period came to be 
grafted on that fine old stock, the result of the 
union was both graceful and good — at least to 
the eye. Dead-Sea fruit and the Apples of Eve 
may be nauseous to the taste, even fatal to life, 
but there can be no doubt whatever about their 
beauty ; and in that latter sense they may per- 
haps be regarded as joys for ever. There was 
a good deal of gilded ornamentation about 
Colonel Calverley — ^it sat on him happily, and 
he did it no discredit. He was a gentleman 
(of the world) in all his habits and ways ; 
whether his thoughts were cast in a similar 
mould, the passing crowd does not care to 
inquire. There were, perhaps, not half-a-dozen 
men in the service who could occupy the central 
position at a mess-table, surrounded by a 
mingled company of civilians and soldiers, 
so satisfactorily as could Colonel Calverley. He 
was all things to all men; he knew exactly 
what to say to each, and when to say it; 
his old-fashioned habit of taking wine with his 
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chief guestSi and with his friends, had a charm 
about it that put all the recipients of the honour 
on the best of terms with themselves ; he could 
bring forward the backward, and restrain the 
impetuous in the most masterly manner, and 
without giving the shadow of offence ; and he 
could send away every stranger from the 
barrack-yard under the firm conviction that they 
bad never come across a pleasanter host, or a 
more finished gentleman. 

On the present occasion ho fairly outshone him* 
sel^ and it would be very difficult to say who were 
the most pleased : his own officers, who, having 
received a great deal of hospitality, bucolic in 
its nature though it was, were anxious to repay 
it with every agreeable means at their disposal 
—or the guests, who were charmed with the 
elegant courtesy of one who, £tr above most of 
them as he was in birth and rank, could yet 
bend to the heartiest good-fellowship without 
in the least derogating from his high position. 

Thus dinner progressed in the pleasantcst 
&shion, and when the slips were removed and 
the post-prandial fresh wine put on the table, 
guests and hosts alike felt on excellent terms 
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with themselves and with the world at large. 
Talk waxed somewhat louder ; men, naturally 
reserved, became, perhaps, a shade inclined 
towards joviality ; fun to a considerable extent 
supplemented serious discussion, or rather 
drove the latter from the field, and chaff— of the 
mild type suited to mess-table use — ^was 
, indulged in to a certain guarded extent. Major 
Kavanagh, jolly old warrior that he was, came 
in for no little of it ; but he was well able to hold 
his own, and indeed his retorts were usually fai: 
more severe, because nearer to truth, than were 
the thunderbolts levelled at his grizzled head by 
designing youngsters, who really loved and 
admired the worthy paymaster, though they 
could not refrain from joking him whenever 
they got the chance. 

"He stands it well, doesn't he?" asked 
Wrigley of his right-hand neighbour, who wore 
the uniform of the Chorlshire Militia, as ther6 
rose up a regular roar of laughter from the 
knot of men nearest to Kavanagh, at some jest 
uttered at the expense of the latter. 

" Ay, that he does," was the reply, " seems to 
enjoy it just as much as if he were a mere by- 

VOL. I. L 
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fitander ;" and Dr. Creasey, Burgeon of the Chorl- 
shire Fencibles, fixed his bright grey eye keenly 
on the victim^ as though he 'were reading him 
through and through, for ulterior purposes of his 
own. That was a habit he had. 

" Enjoy it t" said Wrigley, helping himself to 
a glass of claret, *^ he always does. Has no 
stability of character at all — ^no solidity. He 
has been a sort of mountebank all his life— 
that's how he got his commission — and will be 
so to the end, I fear.'' 

" Why fear t" asked the other, avoiding the 
claret in fayour of the stronger mess port, whose 
merits he fully appreciated. 

** I do not think," was the seyere reply, " that 
sort of conduct consistent with ,the Christian 
character. There is a grayity in those who 
believe, sadly wanted in ICayanagh ; and Fm 
afraid he's a lost vessel;" and Lieutenant 
Wrigley looked upwards as devoutly as a pew- 
opener expecting a tip. 

" flo, oh 1 that's the sort of fellow you are," 
said Dr. Creasey to himself ; " I thought, from 
your namby-pamby bitterness, you were either a 
pauper or a fool — I didn't think of the religious 
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dodge. You're right," he went on aloud ; " I 
too see a sad want of that ponderosity of re- 
sponsibility which we expect in the Christian — 
I like a more decorous self-recollection in those 
who aim, or ought to aim, at the best things of 
the best, the other world." 

It took another glass of port to wash down 
that noble sentiment appropriately, but Wrig- 
ley could not for the life of him tell if the 
curious mixed expression on the speaker's 
florid, handsome features — albeit they were a 
little worn with age, and what looked like too 
much good living — was genuine, or was 
assumed to hide a covert joke at his own ex- 
pense. He had a wonderfully mobile face, had 
this militia surgeon, full of lights and shades, 
plastic as the india-rubber countenance of one 
of those clever gentlemen who present you at 
their " entertainments " with half a dozen differ- 
ent characters in aa many minutes, and capable 
of ably representing any one of the passions al- 
most at the will of their possessor. The pre- 
vailing impression left on the casual spectator's 
mind was that Dr. Creasey was a fine, good- 
looking, hearty fellow, full of bonhomie ; some- 

l2 
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what, perhaps, addicted to the more sensual en-* 
joy ments of life ; open as the day ; cleyer, rather 
beyond the usual run of his class ; but yet with 
a strong determined will that would not be 
thwarted except under very exceptional circum' 
stances. Studying the face closer, or rather 
perhaps allowing it to grow on one for a con- 
siderable period of time, there became apparent 
a certain unpleasantness of character impossible 
to define. There was an ever-shifting look 
which resisted all efforts to pin it down and 
analyse it ; and mingled with that was to be 
noticed, at certain periods, a dare-devil glance, 
telling of burning fires £Etr down below the 
sur&ce which ruled the whole himian machine, 
and must inevitably overmaster conscience and 
even reason when occasion arose. 

Nor could you well guess at his age. He was 
well preserved, well-groomed, one might say, in 
every detail of personal appearance, and with 
such an animated &ce, such a clear eye, such a 
good colour — a little too good, some people 
were apt to think — such a bountiful head of £air 
hair, hardly streaked with grey except over the 
ears, Dr. Creasey might have been set down as 
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any age from thirty-five upwards. For, occa- 
sionally, there passed over his features a tired, 
haggard, worn expression, as of one wearied be- 
fore his time. Then the man looked old. The 
crow's feet showed deep indentations. The 
lips pressed down closely over the teeth. 
There were sharply cut lines^Kjhannels worn by 
the burning lava-streams sent up by the inter- 
nal fires — and there was a hard, parchment* 
like appearance of the whole physiognomy, 
speaking more of sixty Winters than of thirty 
Summers. 

For the rest, the surgeon was a well-knit, well 
set-up man ; of a certain portliness of frame, in- 
dicative of strength and activity gradually be- 
coming toned down with the lapse of time ; and 
with a fine commanding figure and walk— all 
displayed to the best advantagej without being" 
prominently set forward under the influence of 
a petty vanity. 

" But, after all,'' said Wrigley, resuming the 
conversation, quite unsatisfied, however, on the 
score of the surgeon's earnestness ; " after all, 
there are worse men than Kavanagh ; he may 
be — indeed he is, my friend — in the darkness, 
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but yet he is wiser often in his generation than 
the children of light." 

"Ah, indeed t Poor fellow; Tm sorry for 
him," remarked Creasey, half absently; **but 
who's worse than such an elderly man, making 
a buffoon of himself to amuse a pack of boys 1" 

** Those very * boys/ as you call them, them- 
selves. Fancy any of those there — ^Paulton, 
Thorpe, Fitzallan, Somerton — grown men all, 
giving themselves up to frivolity and nonsense, 
when they might be engaged with more serious 
matters :" and again a glass of splendid claret 
went down that good Christian's throat in the 
most serious manner possible. 

" Fancy it, indeed ! And even your good 
Colonel does not seem to——" 

But Wrigley interrupted him with a depre- 
catory gesture : 

"Don't call him the *good Colonel:' alas! 
for poor human nature, even the wildest or 
worst of them — " 

" And who is he, my friend ? I ask for Christian 
information alone." 

Wrigley paused a moment : he did not quite 
care to give any of his brother-officers a bad 
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name to an almost perfeot stranger; but the 
latter fixed him with his powerful grey eye, and 
he seemed in a measure compelled to answer* 
"Well — I fear — Somerton — ^Paulton or Fitz- 
allan — the lattar especially, is in a bad way, but 
we should pray for all." 

^* Amen to that. I knew General Fitzallan in 
India — ^he left, poor man, a lot of money, did he 
not ? Which is Captain FitzaUan ?" 

" The third from Kavanagh's left — ^with the 
reddish brown moustache: He got a fortune 
from General Fitzallan — to waste, to spend, to 
squander, to dissipate !" 

The surgeon took a good look at Fitz, while 
thfe kindly Wrigley solaced himself with a full 
bumper of the cheering product of the grape. 

"Hum," mused the former at length, "that's 
the moneyed devil of the corps, is it! I don't know 
that I ever saw him before, and yet his features 
seem familiar to me. Was he supposed to be 
like the old man t" 

" I do not know at all. He's been everywhere, 
and you may have seen him — ^besides that — ^" 

" And you say that he is one of the worst in 
the regiment ?" 
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But to that Wrigley, much as he hated — ^he 
would have been yastly surprised had anyone 
told him that was the real sentiment of his heart 
— and envied Fitzallan — to that strong ex- 
pression he could not quite agree, and was pro- 
ceeding to explain when Creasey interrupted 
him: 

" Well, we won*t say " the worst '' — ^but the 
Colonel, you tell me, is oven in a more sin-em- 
bedded, dangerous state t" 

" It is not for me to judge. Dr. Creasey, of any 
man, but I much fear his reckoning will be a 
heavy one. As in the green wood so in the dry, 
a scoffer at all religion now that ho is an old 
man, so was he when young — ^and worse." 

"How do you know! I was acquainted — 
well — heard a good deal of him in India '' 

" Did he recognise you when you came into 
the ante-room before mess? I didn't see you 
speaking to him." 

A queer expression passed over the surgeon's 
countenance — one that Wrigley was quite un- 
able to read. 

" Oh I yes," he answered, " he recognised me 
at once, and we exchanged a few words -whe- 
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ther he "was glad to see me or not, is another 
question ; sometimes you Linesmen are apt to 
forget at home people that you have been inti- 
mate with abroad," 

" That is not so with me, not so at all," said 
the other hurriedly, and all agape to add to his 
stock of knowledge of the Colonel's antecedents ; 
" but what sort of a man was he in those days 
when you knew him t" 

" I didn't say I knew much of him," was the 
dry reply ; " but there was a little something I 
should very much like to clear up." 

Wrigley was disappointed, and it required 
another measure of claret — ^the surgeon always 
keeping due time with the mess port— to bring 
him to an equable frame of mind. They were 
both thinking, but Creasy's meditations were 
the most profound. 

" The reason I asked," said the former, " was 
because the other day there was a woman with 
my wife on some business or other — a soldier's 
wife or widow, I think she said — who, when she 
saw the Colonel, accidentally of course, in the 
barrack-yard, got into a great state of excite- 
ment, .and made the most awful — my dear Dr. 
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Creasey, the most dreadful charges — against 
Colonel Calverlejr in connection with his Indian 
life — so bad, I think, that I could hardly bring 
myself to repeat them." 

'^ Hum I she did, did she t and what might 
her name have been ?" this in a listless, absent* 
minded way. 

" Smythe — ^Margaret Smythe — ^I — ^" 
** Maggie Smythe I that's it, by all that's holyl' ' 
remarked Dr. Creasey, in deep guttural tones, 
as though the solution of some difficult problem 
he had set before his mind had suddenly occurred 
to him. Wrigley heard the words, and was con- 
siderably astonished that a *^ serious man" — for 
sohehadcome to regard Dr.Oreasey — shouldgive 
way to such an improper expression, not to say 
oath, as that which had fallen from his lips. The 
surgeon saw how the case stood in the twinkling 
of an eye: 

^^ Maggie Smythe T he repeated, "I was 
puzzling my brains, while you were talking of 
Calverley's Indian life, to remember the name of 
that woman, and then when you spoke it I — ^well 
you know, my friend, that even the gravest of 
us will backslide at times — I in fitct blurted 
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out that very — ^worldly — expression in my sur- 
prise at having the name put into my mouth by. 
you;^ 

" Well," asked the other curiously, " was there 
any particular story, anything out of the com- 
mon — ^anything about the woman and " 

" Oh, no I no 1 no I My dear Mr. Wrigley — 
pardon me — ^but you are letting your imagina- 
tion run away with you. Little similarities of 
names, or of circumstances, often present us 
with what seem coincidences, when they are 
re€dly nothing of the sort; and, surely, we 
should be very careful how we allow our mise- 
rable human curiosity to overcome us ? As a 
medical man, of course I knew nearly everyone 
in any cantonment I was at, and your questions 
aroused recollec^oia^; of pUces and persons that. 
I had thoughic W[ere long forgotten, but — 
they're making ^ movQ to the ante-room, I 
see. The, pprt I tbai^k you^ I always like a 
glass of port just, before my coffee.'' 

Dr. Clrea^^y fiUed himself a bumper^ and was 
about to tna^ke the best, of his way out of the 
hot mess-room after he had swallowed it, when 
Wrigley atta<^dt himself to him again : 
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*^ I hope," be eaid, '^ I shall have the pleasure 
of introducing you to Mrs. Wrigley, Doctor? 
There's my card, and we shall be delighted to 
see you at any time you call." 

**With great pleasure — only Tm uncertain, 
most uncertain just now ; a great deal of sick- 
ness flying about — ^but I'll make a point of 
calling :" and the doctor managed to lose him- 
self in the throng of uniforms making for the 
ante-room doors. 

Wrigley, who, like most dull or embittered 
men, hated mingling familiarly with his fellows, 
took his departure for his own quarters, where 
he entertained his Amelia until a late hour with 
his suppositions regarding the Colonel and Dr. 
Creasey — not by any means forgetting Mistress 
Margaret Smythe, and the exclamation the 
mention of her name had elicited from the sur- 
geon of the Chorlshire Fencibles. The wife said 
little, but she thought all the more, and her 
morbid mind was fully occupied in the con- 
«truction of a somewhat low-life romance, with- 
out any other foundation than that supplied by 
her own imagination. 

The men were standing in groups about the 
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ante-room, sipping their coflFee, chattering, yet 
cooling down from the excitement of the mess- 
table, under the influence of the soothing weed 
of the Havana. The Colonel did not smoke — 
" None of the minor vices, egad 1 in the old 
man," Billy Somerton explained to one of the 
guests ; and it was his custom to retire early to 
his quarters. Dr. Creasey had heard of .that 
habit, and he posted himself near the only exit. 
The Colonel, full of animation, with a fine 
colour on his cheek, beaming all over with 
wreathed smiles, and in the highest content 
with himself was gradually making his way in 
that direction. For a second or two, as he 
caught sight of the doctor, he did not seem 
quite happy ; but whatever was unpleasant he 
put from him at once, and there was no trace of 
anything but cool politeness visible in his man- 
ner as he approached Creasey, and bestowed on 
him a distant bow, in return for the glance cast 
at him. 

" That won't do, my fine old buck,** muttered 
the surgeon to himself: "I must take you 
down a peg, or you'll maybe be making mis- 
chief.'' 
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He took a step or two towards the Colonel, 
who met bim with a cold stare of defiance^ and 
then spoke : 

*^ It's not often acquaintances meet/' he said» 
** Dr. Creasy, after so many years' separation. 
I see yon wear the Queen's livery now. I 
thought, when you — ahem I — ^left the Com- 
X^any's serrice, you had done with uniforms for 
ever ?" 

There was a slight emphasis on the word 
^^ left," as though it bore a double meaning, and 
there was a tone of threatening about the 
Colonel's words, weak, but still perceptible, 
which at once put the other on bis mettle. He 
beamed all over with smiles. 

" Not very often, indeed. Colonel ; and yet, 
strange to say, in this one day I've met two 
old friends I never thought I should see any 
more — ^yourself" (Colonel De Courcey Calver- 
ley's brow darkened, and he looked as if half 
inclined to burst out at being hailed as 
'* friend" by this fellow; but Creasey, never 
heeding him, repeated:) "yourself and Mrs. 
Smythe. You remember her at Chuttorah, 
don't you f " 
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]?br just half a moment the Colonel wavered 
as the name seemed suddenly sprung on him ; 
then he made up his mind as to the course he 
would adopt, broke out into a half-laugh, took 
the surgeon by the hand, and said : 

"Of course I do, my dear fellow. You 
mean " 

" Maggie Smythe !" 

"Yes, of course; and how is she? Egad I 
how time flies 1 I thought she was dead long 
ago." 

"Oh I no. A buxom widow, as you know. 

Never married again ; lives in England, in 

but, Colonel, we can talk over these things 
another time. You know how fond I used to 
be of my rubber? — well, just introduce m6, will 
you ? I see they are making up two or three 
tables." 

Colonel Calverley immediately effected the 
necessary introduction, and then left for his 
own quarters, where he arrived with "the 
makin's," as they say in Ireland, of as fine a 
headache as ever he had suffered from in his 
life. It was not the salmon, nor yet the lob- 
ster, nor yet the sound wines of the " Eagles " 
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mess that had accommodated the Colonel ^th 
that keepsake, but just the few words that he 
had interchanged with Dr. Creasey of the Chorl- 
shire Feneibles. 

The latter worthy gentleman was in his ele- 
ment at the card-tables of the <^ Eagles." He 
played not merely one rubber, but a great 
many, and he played them uncommonly well, 
although his luck did not appear to be of the 
best. He had consumed his full share, if not, in- 
deed, more than his share, of cool ice-misted 
glasses of brandy and soda-water, and with his 
pleasant, gentlemanly, and entirely jovial ways, 
so different from that side of his character 
which he had put forward for the contemplar 
tion of the virtuous Wrigley, he so gained on 
the hearts of his companions as to be pressed to 
stay for a midnight grilled bone or so ; on the 
conclusion of which repast the "flats" were 
again taken in hand, dearth being substituted 
for the more sedate whist, and play of an aston- 
ishingly high rate was kept up until such an 
hour as need not be indicated in this chronicle. 

The sun was high, and getting warm, when 
Dr. Creasey reached his own abode ; and as he 
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tumbled into bed, somewhat *^ shaky " in both 
mind and body, and drew the sheets over him» 
he might have been heard ere he went to sleep 
to repeat over and over again, each utterance 
more indistinct than its predecessor — ^' I think 
I see my way with you, my jolly fine fellow I 
— ^Maggie Smythe's my trump card I" 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



LADY CLARA'S WARNING. 



rpHOUGH Captain Fitzallan had given up 
-^ racing at the bidding, bo it seemed, of 
Lady Clara Burton, yet he did not by any 
means interpret the bargain as inclusive of all 
gaming. It could not bear that meaning legiti- 
mately, and he did not feel at all bound to obey 
any but the literal sense of the words. He was 
uncommonly fond of a rubber of whist, was 
Captain Fitzallan ; he was not at all averse to 
icartdj which he played particularly well, and he 
had a passion for unlimited loo which it would 
have been very difficult to abandon. But if 
there was one game of cards to which he had a 
greater devotion than another, it was tansque* 
netj to which he would willingly sit down at 
any hour of the twenty-four, and stick to as 
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long as he could persuade a sufficient number 
of men to keep him company. It was not so 
much that he cared for the actual play as a mat- 
ter of skill, or that he was destitute of other 
resources — ^for that was by no means the case — 
but he liked the excitement of staking money 
in the hope of adding to his already profuse 
store; and when he won, no butcher's boy 
having realised "thirty bob" on a successM 
Derby " spec " could be so entirely happy, or in 
such excellent spirits, as Captain Fitzallan. His 
love of money was, in fact, the most prominent 
feature in, his character — at least, so he thought 
himself; but he could see nothing wrdng in it ; 
quite the reverse, and he looked upon the 
craving for gold as rather meritorious than 
otherwise. So that he made no secret of his 
love of play, as others did, and he thus gained 
for himself the hapless title of the greatest 
gambler in a regiment somewhat celebrated in 
the line. 

No doubt it was that fact, as well as Fitz'd 
remarkable tendency to "larks" and fun-pro- 
ducing mischief of all sorts, that had given 
the virtuous Wrigley some grounds for desig- 

m2 
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nating him as one of the worst, if not the 
worst, of all the wild young fellows in the 
** Eagles " ; but how much of that evil charac- 
ter was to be laid to the score of Wrigley^s in- 
tense dislike to a man who had purchased 
over him, and how much to a hatred of vice 
per sef can never be duly apportioned in this 
ignorant world. Suffice it to say that neither 
the Lieutenant nor his wife, for that matter, 
could abide the youug Captain, could even 
look upon him without their gorge rising, and 
that they put down the feeling to that well- 
known horror of sin always existing in truly 
Christian souls. 

However that may be, in respect to love of 
gambling Fitzallan and Dr. Creasey were very 
much on an equality ; but while with the latter 
it was a mania for excitement as well as a de- 
sire for gold, with Fitz the thirst for more wealth 



was all in all, the excitement of playing but a 
secondary consideration. That night at mess 
had established a sort of friendship, or famil- 
iarity, rather, between the two, and by degrees 
it came to pass that Dr. Creasey was a constant 
guest at the barracks, and that he was more 
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often " dined and done for " at the expense of 
Fitzallan than of anyone else. For it must be* 
understood that there was no miserliness what- 
ever abont Fitz — in fact, he was profusely 
lavish of his money in detail ; his gambling was 
done more on the Stock Exchange principle 
than from any petty motive— and, indeed, he 
would gladly have patronised the latter great 
gaming institution, had he known how to go 
to work. After mess there was always d 
rubber or two to be had, with perhaps a little 
lansquenet, or something of that sort ; but to^ 
wards midnight the men began to drop away as 
a rule, and not unfrequently Fitzallan and Dr« 
Creasey withdrew to the quarters of the former, 
and indulged their tastes, far into the small 
hours, with icarte for very much heavier sums 
than they would have cared to acknowledge in 
the public mess-room below. On the whole, 
however, but little money changed hands be-^ 
tween them. Their play was very level ; their 
luck seemed, so far as matters had gone, pretty 
much on a par; and thus, if not particular 
friends, there was at least no reason why they 
should in any respect disagree, as men who 
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play much and long together not nnfreqnently 
do. Fitz found the surgeon a pleasant, agreeable 
man of the world — perhaps a little too fond 
of putting '^ pumping" questions about matters 
with which he had no concern, but, withal, per- 
fectly gentlemanlike, open in manner and 
language about his own affairs, and entirely 
free from that affectation of superior mental 
qualities which too often darkens and disfigures 
medical men otherwise nice companions. 

But presently hints of these little '* gambling 
matches," as Billy Somerton called them, some- 
bow or other reached the ears of the Colonel, 
who only laughed cynically, as he remarked that 
he had no doubt the doctor would, if Fitz didn't 
keep his weather-eye open, in due time >;;et rather 
the better of that young officer ; and he also, 
inadvertently as it seemed, passed on the stories 
to Lady Clara Burton, who was not little moved 
at the intelligence. Her ^^nterest" — still is 
that the only proper term to describe the con* 
nection between these two young people — in 
Fitz had been, and yet was, a growing one. 
The incidents at the races, and subsequently at 
the Wyatts' ball, had be^n supplemented by 
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many others unsonght for, but none the less 
pleasing or attractive. The two had been very 
much thrown together during the round of 
gaieties with which Chorlbury and Ohorlshire 
celebrated the advent of a crack regiment ; and 
Lady Clara Burton found it at last a matter of 
difficulty to keep her thoughts long away from 
the young gentleman with " red hair and green 
eyes," as Wrigley had bitterly described Fitz- 
allan in connection with Maria Wyatt at the 
Bellevue party. 

** And you really don't miss that — that horrid 
betting?" Lady Clara asked one day, toying 
with a dainty parasol. 

They were at the County Flower-Show, and 
had wandered away, quite without intention, of 
course, from flowers, show and chaperon, until 
they found a seat in a quiet corner of the 
grounds, from which they could see a good deal 
of what was going on without being seen in 
return. 

" l^ot a bit," was Fitzallan's prompt reply ; . 
*^ Fve never felt the slightest inclination for it 
since I gave you my promise." 

She blushed a little — ^it was not altogether 
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unpleasant, but was it quite right to find her^ 
self thus mixed up with ihe virtuous resolves 
of this young officer f 

*^ You gave me no promise," she said, gently ; 
"anything you said, you said of your own 
accord. I would not like to bind anyone" And 
the busy fingers kept pluck-plucking nervously, 
as though there was something to come which 
demanded courage to produce. 

^^ Oh I of course not. What I meant, Lady 
Clara, was, that since you heard me make the 
promise to myself that day at the races, I've 
never either betted or wanted to do so. It's a 
dead passion, Lady Clara — ^that's the fact." 

He looked up fearlessly in her dark eyes, for 
he was speaking the truth ; but she maintained 
the glance — she had *^ great power of mind," 
had this ** nut-brown maid," still in her teens — 
until he gave way, partly to avoid rudeness, 
partly because he was overmastered. 

*' A dead passion, I've heard," she went on to 
say, "may, and often does, give place to a worse 
one. Have you, too, heard that?" Still the 
nervousness, but less marked than before* The 
battle had begun, and it was not for an 
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Earl's daughter to show signs of timidity* 
" Tve heard it, certainly, but just as certainly 
I don't believe it," Fitz had an idea by this 
time of what was coming, and he was skirmish- 
ing, while preparing to bring up his reserves. 
''A man does not labour to rid himself of a pas- 
sion without a motive, and having once suc- 
ceeded, the same reason will prevent intrusion 
in the unoccupied ground. Is it not so?" he 
asked, rather anxiously. 

"I don't think it is. We know what hap- 
pened in the case of the house left swept and 
empty. But" — she made a great effort, and 
then brought out what she intended boldly and 
defyingly — "but take your own case, Captain 
Fitzallan — has the betting passion quite died 
out, and left nothing to fill up its place ?" 

Ho had a great mind to say, there and then, 
that some other passion — not what she meant, 
though — had supplanted the racing one ; but he 
mastered himself in time, for it was evident that 
the girl was only talking of him, and of his 
affairs, just as she would of a brother's — ^that, in 
fiict, there was little or no idea beyond simple 
good in her mind ; and to excite or even hint at 
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other emotions would be not only indelicate, 
bat even hurtful to his oause, if he could be said 
to have one. 

« 

'^ Yes, I think it has/' he answered, honestly 
enough — "at least, I don't know — my friends 
may, they always look so sharp after one — / 
don't know of anything that has stepped in." 

" Then you are maligned. Captain Fitzallan,'* 
she said, with considerable earnestness ; " for I 
have heard very diflferent from that — very dif- 
ferent." 

" And may I ask. Lady Clara, who told you 
of my depravities ? Upon my honour, I don't 
know them." 

He smiled as he spoke, making light of 
what he felt was coming; but she was more 
serious than ever, and the soft liquid of the 
dark eyes looked down upon him — ^he was lying 
on the sward beside the rustic bench on which 
she was sitting, with a sort of mournful gravity, 
entrancing to him, already beginning to ex« 
perience the misty delusions of the love state. 

" Never mind who told me — a little bird, per- 
haps ; but — ^" then it all came out with a great 
burst of maiden-like eagerness, and the dark 
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eyes flashed out light, and the almost daskj 
cheek glowed with the underneath-rushing^ 
blood — *'but, oh I Captain Fitzallan, how can 
you say you do riot know f — how can you look 
me so quietly in the face and make a joke of it^ 
when you know that night after night you sit 
up gambling — for immense sums, too — with 
that horrid Dr. Creasey t You may, as you say 
you have, kept your promise, to yourself, about 
betting ; but surely what you do instead is a 
thousand times worse." 

Then she paused, and calmed a little ; but she 
looked at him steadily as ever, and he fairly 
quailed under her eye, and the laugh or smile 
which was about to break out was checked^ 
dying before it was born : 

"I think you are right, Lady Clara; I do 
know, now, that the play you allude to has been 
perhaps excessive ; bnt it really never occurred 
to me that it was a substitute for betting, and 
that I was making the one take the place of the 
other. In fact it does not do so, for there is a 
mere trifle between us to represent winnings and 
losings." 

** Well, but it will grow," she said, consider- 
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ably mollified ; ** and oh I Captain Fitzallan, you 
don't know, you can't know as I do — ^in my own 
family too — what terrible misery a gambler can 
bring on himself and on all around him " 

**0h, but, Lady Clara," remonstrated Fitz, 
who thought she was going just a little too 
far, *^ I am not a gambler, nor anything like one" 
— she shook her head slightly, but said nothing, 
— " and if I do have old Creasey up to my rooms 
occasionally after mess " 
" Who is this Dr. Creasey 1" 
'^ He's the surgeon of the Militia." 
" Yes, I know — ^" she patted the ground im- 
patiently with one foot — "but I mean who is 
he ? Sodally 1 Don't you understand t Where 
does he come from? who knows him? My 
uncle seems to think very badly of him." 

" Does he ? I thought they always appeared 
very cordial when they met." 

" My uncle is al ways cordial with gentlemen 
he must meet — but he has his private opinion all 
the same." 

" And what does he think of Dr. Creasey ?" 
"Very badly," she repeated decidedly; "I 
cannot say any more — ^but oh I Captain Fitz- 
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iftllan, beware of him. You don't know what he 
is ; you don't know what harm he can do you ; 
take my advioe — ha — young and — ha — foolish, 
though I may seem — I know that man can do 
you no good. He's bad, thoroughly bad — Fm 

sure of it ^" She paused in her excitement, 

and the look of the flashing eyes fell to the 
ground as though ashamed. 

Fitzallan was profoundly struck. Not so 
much by what she had said, as by the manner 
in which it was uttered ; and he felt that this 
girl was doing that for him which she would 
do for no other man breathing. 

" I'm glad you've told me this. Lady Clara," 
he said gravely ; " I know your words are not 
idle, but have a deeper meaning than perhaps 
appears. But I respect your confidence, and 
will ask no questions but one : Did the Colonel 
ask you to put me on my guard against Dr.. 
Creaseyl" 

** Indeed he did not," was the somewhat in- 
dignantanswer, for she would not have it thought 
that she interfered, as a mere mouthpiece, ia 
things with which she had no personal interest ; 
" but I know, from what he has said, that this 
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man is deep, designing, and unscrupuloas, and 
80— and so — and — I thought Fd tell you/' 

That was a pitiful ending to all the high- 
flown warnings that had just come from her — 
but what could the girl do ? She was young, 
hot, and unaccustomed to weigh either her 
thoughts or her words ; and so she had been 
self-betrayed into language and conduct fitting 
enough for a brother's ear, but much too plain 
and pronounced — according to the laws of so- 
ciety — for bestowal on one who, after all, was 
nothing whatever to her, but a mere ac- 
quaintance. 

"I'm very glad you did, Lady Clara, very 
glad. There's a something, a — ^well, 'pon my 
honour, I can't describe it — an unpleasantness, 
then, after a time, that one notices about him,- 
but I really cannot tell exactly in what it con- 
sists. However, there's no great harm done as 
yet, and — if you — like " 

Again the red underneath blood glowed 
tbrough the warm dusky skin, and Fitz hesi- 
tated, for he saw it was not manly or right of 
him thus to turn what she had evidently meant 
as a kindness to him into a weapon against her- 
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self— in fact, to give up to her, as a favour, a 
thing which was hurtful to no one but himself, 
and thus to establish a sort of false claim on her 
gratitude. 

"No. I beg your pardon. In any case, I 
will see to the matter ypu have pointed out. I 
will give that up too, entirely, without reserve 
of any description, and will free myself, once 
and for all, from gambling of every sort and 
kind. " But," — he paused and looked bard at 
her, while she now, in turn, shrank from his 
gazerr-" Lady Clara, it would not do to be too 
abrupt in things of this sort. People ask ques- 
tions, gossip, put two and two together, as 
they call it ; and Creasey is one of the cleverest 
fellows I ever met at that sort of thing. So 
you must give me— I mean I will take a month 
or six weeks to gradually break off from play, 
and then it will pass unnoticed ; while, if I sud- 
denly stopped — say to-night — why, people, you 
know, might talk." 

Then there came again bver his face the 
glorious, winning laugh that both men and 
women liked, and somehow Lady Clara Burton 
felt as if she had done a good deed. But she 
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would say nothing; only she rose from the 
rough wooden bench with a gesture implying 
** Come," and they made their way back to the 
great, noisy^ hot horticultural tents, where the 
flowers were perhaps the most innocent things, 
and the men and women had come not to see 
them so much as to see one another. 

"Ahl me, how men change 1" was Dr. Creasey's 
remark that night in Fitzallan's quarters, where 
he found that young Captain declining to play, 
on the score that he had Indian letters to read 
and answer. ** Once on a time, I used to look 
out for the Indian mail with all the impatience 
of a filly waiting for her first dance ; now I 
don't care if the three Presidencies were sunk 
for ever in the E^ala Pani. But who are your 
correspondents, Fitz f ' 

^^ Oh, a lot of fellows in different regiments* 
IVe exchanged so often IVe acquaintances in the 
service everywhere — old chums in all parts." 

** You've some relatives there, haven't you ? 
I think I heard some of the fellows in the mess- 
room say so." 
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''No, I've not — at least, not that I know 
of." 

" Well, you art a rum customer, Fitz 1" laugh- 
ed out the surgeon, with that jolly smile of 
his — "not to know where your relatives are I 
Why, were you not born there !" 

That was a very painful as well as difficult 
point with Fitzallan, but one that he dared not 
take umbrage about, lest doing so would only 
attract a more marked attention; so he fenced. 

" I was brought up there — at least, after my 
childhood, of which I recollect precious little- 
Heigho 1" he went on, rising and yawning in- 
differently, « how dreary the days used to seem 
with poor old Bartram at that blessed bungalow 
on the Ganges 1" 

** Bartram ! Do you mean to say you were 
with the old Padre ? Why, my dear fellow, he 
was one of the most intimate friends I ever 
had." 

"Was he?" asked the other, somewhat stiffly. 
" I never heard him speak of you — never men- 
tion the name of Creasey even. Are you sure it's 
the same?" 

" Well, there was only one chaplain of the 
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name in John Company's service. And jou 
were his pupil. Why, let me see — how my 
brains do get wool-gathering 1" 

Fitzallan had risen, as if to adjust the lamp ; 
he had turned very pale, and the Doctor — ^who, 
with all his seeming efforts to revive recollec- 
tion, was watching him as a cat does a mouse — 
noticed that the young man's hand trembled so 
violently that he could hardly do what he 
wanted with the regulator. 

" I only remember one pupil,** went on Creasey, 
who feigned forgetfulness of many things so as 
to get better information, ^^ ever with the good 
old soul — a young fellow named — let me see, 
now — there were some queer tales about him 
that confuse me—" 

''Was it Roberts r asked Fitzallan, with a 
decidedly quivering lip ; •* for, if it was, I ' am 
the man I" 

"Youl Well, I thought I knew your fea- 
tures, though I could not for the life of me tell 
where I had come across them. Shake hands, 
my dear fellow, shake hands ; though you don't, 
I daresay, remember me, I remember you well 
enough now, and am heartily glad to see you. 
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But how on earth came you to get the grand 
name you have ? — and where did all the coin 
come from ? The poor lad I mean by Roberts 
would not have a penny to bless himself." 

"I got both name and money, on certain 
conditions and with certain charges, from old 
General Fitzallan, my relative," answered the 
young man, with an air of stififhess and mental 
pain that was duly noted by the other ; ** and 
now — I know you'll excuse me, Creasey — I must 
be oflF down town before the shops shut to get 
some Indian note-paper — ^Pinner's out, and I 
haven't a scrap." 

" Excuse yon, my dear fellow 1 — don't men- 
tion it ; only pray excuse me if I appeared rude 
in my inquiries, but you fairly took me off my 
legs when you mentioned being with my old 
friend Bartram ;" and with that Dr. Creasey took 
himself off, leaving Fitz in a most unpleasant, 
because unsettled and dissatisfied, mental state. 
He was annoyed at this surgeon's finding out 
anything about him; he was annoyed with 
himself for his want of caution, and he could, 
not for the life of him make up his mind as to 
whether his late visitor was a meddling gossip^ 

n2 
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who might go about with all sorts of worrying 
tales ; or simply the jovial, careless, yet discreet 
man of the world he represented himself to be* 
As Dr. Creasey walked home to the roomy, 
old-£ashioned mansion, opening on two parallel 
streets, and surrounded by a large shady gar-* 
den, which called him master, he found plenty 
of food for thought and active speculation. He 
had readily detected a change in Fitzallan's 
manner the very first moment he had entered 
his quarters that evening — for Fitz was by no 
means a man capable of concealing well any 
alteration of a mental nature in his organiza- 
tion — and Creasey set himself the task of finding 
oat exactly what it meant, fle thought it 
must have some relation to their little matches 
of icarU. He knew he had been seen leaving 
the barracks, after some of those orgies, at most 
unholy hours in the morning; the youngsters 
had not hesitated to chaff him about it, and he 
was quite well aware, from his intimate know- 
ledge of military life, that a certain suspicion, a 
certain amount of dubious interest, was always 
attached to a civilian, or to a semi-civilian, as 
he waS| by the senior officers of a regiment. 
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when they found out that that civilian was be- 
coming very intimate in the night-time with 
any of the juniors of their corps. Possibly the 
ecarti had come to be talked about ; possibly he 
was held out to Fitzallan as a man he should 
be on his guard against; and possibly even 
Colonel Calverley may have taken it into his 
dyed head to read the young aspirant for his 
niece's hand — for Creasey had little doubt that 
was Fitzallan's real position — ^a smart lesson on 
the error of his ways. 

" But if the old man has done that," he went 
on to himself, '^ he has just done about as fool- 
ish an act as he ever accomplished in his life* 
He may certainly do me harm — ay, and very 
grievous harm, considering the confounded fix 
I am in for money to go on with — ^but I can do 
him, and he knows it, a much greater harm. 
Pooh 1 I don't think he'd dare try to beard 
me. The hint I gave him the first night at 
mess must keep him quiet ; but if it doesn't, and 
it comes to open war between us, I think I 
know who'll get the worst of it. But there's 
no chance of that, and I may let it be." 

By the time the surgeon had arrived at the 
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above conclusion, he had reached the dark 
back-entrance to his own spacious garden, and 
he proceeded to let himself in by means of a 
latch-kej. fie made his way into the house 
by his own stadj, which opened on the lawn, 
without the necessity of going through the 
hall, bullied his housekeeper — for he was by no 
means such an angel of good-temper at home 
as he seemed to be abroad — ordered his cook to 
have some supper for him in place of what he 
had intended to have at Fitzallan's quarters, 
turned up the lamp in his sanctum, and sat 
down to pore over a bundle of yellow papers 
whic];i he drew from an old Indian camphor- 
wood box. They were apparently very intri- 
cate, very much in need of constant reference 
the one to the other, of comparison with dates, 
and events in old almanacs and diaries of years 
long gone by ; but out of ihe chaos the surgeon 
at length evidently evolved something tangible 
and satisfactory, for, as on the night of his 
first introduction to the *^ Eagles' '' mess, when 
at last he went to bed, the same words were on 
his lips : ^^ Maggie Smy the's my trump card." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MRS. WiaGLEY TRIES HER HAND AT THE PUMP. ' 

T>ET WEEN Anne Wyatt and Mrs. Wrigley a 
•*-^ certain intimacy had sprung np, which 
those ladies found mutually advantageous; 
Mrs. Wyatt was very anxious to pursue the 
course of fashionable life in which she had sa 
successfully embarked on the night. of her party^ 
and she found much benefit accruing to her^ 
fix)m the hints, the advice, and the suggestions 
of one so well up on those points as wajs Amelia 
Wrigley. The latter, in her turn, gained con- 
siderably by the acquaintance she maintained 
with the Bellevue people. She and her husband 
were uncommonly fcmd of the good things of this 
life; thoroughly enjoying and appreciating 
them — in a Christian spirit of joy, of course ; aud 
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she found that the Wyatts were only too willing 
to barter the substantial pleasures of the world 
for introductions, instructions in the manners 
and customs of those above them, and, in £sict, 
that tutelage in the ways of the upper ten thou- 
sand which had hitherto been denied them. 
The treaty therefore between the two might 
have been well described as defensive as well as 
offensive, and it gave mutual satisfaction of a 
very tangible nature. 

Mrs. Wrigley, whose religion was of a com- 
fortably elastic nature, and never interfered with 
any of the amusements accessible to its pos- 
sessor, had a certain amount of influence 
amongst the regimental ladies, and was on that 
account enabled to procure for her new prot^ 
gies many invitations that would not otherwise 
have found their way to Bellevue. She did 
not entertain herself because her means would 
not permit, but she was able to influence her 
friends who did ; and thus Mrs. Wyatt and Maria, 
and even the hot-headed " Old Nick" himself, 
began to find themselves in the fall swing of 
the best society to be got in Chorlbury, and 
even to a great extent in the connty. For one 
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good invitation brought another. County folk 
who formerly would never have dreamed of 
making the acquaintance of a manufacturer's 
family, now found themselves willing enough to 
entertain people who were to be met occasion- 
ally at Lady Clara Burton's table, and in the 
best circles connected with the " Eagles ;" and 
that happy state of things the Wyatts 
willingly ascribed to its true cause — the in- 
fluence of Amelia "Wrigley. Nor were they un- 
grateful. The finest products of the Bellevue 
gardens found their way to the barracks, where 
they contributed no little to the mundane plea- 
sures of the Wrigleian menu; carriages and 
horses were placed freely at the disposal of the 
Lieutenant and his wife, to do just what they 
pleased with, and to keep as long as they liked. 
The shops of Chorlbury, both those containing 
corporal as well as mental pabulum^ were ran- 
sacked for presents to be despatched to the 
same quarters ; and finally, Amelia, or her hus- 
band, had but to express a wish to find it at 
once gratified. That was decidedly a very com- 
fortable position to be in, and it would, had such 
a thing been possible, have gone no short way 
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towards consoling the VVrigleys under the 
wrongs they beKeved they had suflFered from 
the Colonel, from other officers who had pmr- 
chased over them, and finally from Fitzallan, 
the youngest and latest of those criminals — for 
so they regarded the moneyed men who had 
availed themselves of the law of the service to ob- 
tain commissions not accessible to poor officers 
like Wrigley. 

"For you see, my dear Mrs. Wyatt," said 
Amelia Wrigley one day, when she and her hus- 
band were enjoying a drive in the Bellevue 
barouche ; " it is a case of the greatest hardship. 
Richard has been spoken of, oh ! so highly, by 
all the officers under whom he has served ; 
he has been mentioned in despatches twice; 
and if Colonel Calverley had chosen to exert 
himself he could have easily obtained for 
him the company which young Mr. Fitzallan^ 
quite a boy you may say, Mrs. Wyatt — ^was al-» 
lowed to purchase from another regiment over 
his head. Monstrous injustice,. I call it I But — * 
there, it is a sore and bitter cross, and we must 
be]resigned." 
. Her Richard looked very devout as his wife 
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gave expression to that beautiful quality of a 
chastened and well-disciplined spirit, but it may 
be reasonably doubted if he was a bit more 
meek under the blow in his heart of hearts than 
was his spouse. Indeed, as has been before 

■ 

expressed, he hated the Colonel and Fitzallan 
particularly, with a most cordial hate, whose 
existence he did not even suspect, and his un- 
known passion would doubtless have led liim to 
do almost anything, to pay back in kind the bit^ 
terness of soul dwelling within him. 

" Oh," said Mrs. Wyatt consolingly, " but 

there will surely be another chance very soon, 

. and then, no doubt, Mr. Wrigley will obtain his 

promotion. The Colonel — good old gentleman 

as I am sure he is ^^ 

"You little know him, my dear Mrs* 
Wyatt/' interrupted Amelia. " Whisper I" and 
then, with a great affectation of shame-facednes* 
before her husband, she poured into her compan-^ 
ion's ear all the evil she had picked up here and 
there regarding the Colonel's past life, not by 
any means forgetting Mistress Margaret 
Smythe's contribution to the budget. 

** No one minds much what Maggie Smythe 
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43ays," remarked Mrs. Wyatt ; *^ Esther has pam- 
pered her and petted her, keeping her with her 
— useless, idle slut — ahem I creature — ^that she 
is, until the .woman has, for want of something 
better to do, turned into a regular gossip, if not 
worse." 

Mrs. Wrigley smiled sweetly. 

" She would find it very difficult to deceive 
me : besides that her stories are quite corrobor- 
ated in other quarters — and — well ^" 

"Maggie Smythe could lie to anyone with 
perfect success," was Mrs. Wyatt's dry answer. 
** She has a talent that way I never knew to 
fail her, and I wouldn't believe her on her 
oath.'* 

*' Oh 1 what a dreadful character you give the 
poor woman, Mrs. Wyatt — but do you think I 
oould see her to-day f I've a particular question 
I have a reason of my own for putting — a charit- 
able, Christian reason, believe me, my dear 
Mrs. Wyatt — and I should like to enjoy a few 
minutes' private conversation with her." 

"Why not?" said the other; "I can readily 
manage that — say you want to wash your hands 
or something, and I'll ask Esther to send her 
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up with you. Only, take my advice, and don't 
trust her/* 

They were driving out to Blaydon with a 
view to killing two birds with one stone« Mrs* 
Wrigley wanted to call on the sweet young 
thing in parsons who dispensed the law and the 
gospels at Blaydon church ; and she also wanted, 
to fulfil one of her curious purposes, to obtain 
an introduction at The Pines, which she had 
never until now been able to accomplish. Mrs. 
Wyatt had gladly consented to arrange both 
affairs, and hence the drive. In the first they 
were disappointed — the Rev. Ernest Peterkin 
was, they were informed by his housekeeper, out 
on a mission of virtue and mercy somewhere in 
the village. In the second, they were more 
successful, and were received by Esther Wyatt 
with the frigid politeness habitual to her when 
dealing either with strangers, or with the fem^ilea 
of her brothers' family, for none of whom did 
she care one jot or tittle. 

Mrs. Wrigley was gushing and demonstrative 
to a degree ; but, for all the results she attained, 
she might as well have been gushing her soul 
out against the Pyramids, or demonstrating 
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against the sai^ds of the Desert, fler husband, 
49trange to say, was more successful in making 
headway with their coldly austere hostess. He 
had been, before his marriage, in many places 
where Esther had also sojourned, and they then 
had a number of safe topics on which to engage 
in conversation. Anne Wyatt was fidgetty and 
uncomfortable, as she always was in the com- 
pany of her sister-in-law, and gladly hailed the 
diversion caused by the entrance of a servant 
tvith biscuits and sherry. Then was Mrs. 
Wrigley's opportunity. She found that her fair 
fingers had become unaccountably fouled, and 
she begged her dear Miss Wyatt's permission to 
cleanse them. Maggie Symthe was, on Anne's 
suggestion, summoned, and the two went up 
the old oak stair-case to the guests' room, over- 
looking from a distance the main street of the 
sleepy little village. Amelia had a difficult 
game to play, and she was quite well aware of 
the fact. 

Dr. Creasey had, some time before, availed 
himself of the invitation Richard had given him 
on that guest-night at mess, and had called on 
the Wrigleys in their quarters. In fact he had 
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called four or five times ; had insinuated himself 
into the confidence of the worthy couple, as was 
his usual habit ; and had no little excited their 
curiosity as well as their passions in regard to 
such an object of common dislike as was Colonel 
Calverley. But he had gone about his work 
very cleverly indeed, and without in the least 
compromising himself, had managed to hint at 
circumstances in the former life of their com- 
manding officer which, so he declared, he was 
unable himself to satisfactorily clear up, or even 
understand. But he had pointed out Maggie 
Symthe as very likely to know much more than 
anyone else, and as one fully sharing in the 
Christian sentiment, that the full price for by- 
gone sins would be exacted, and should be paid 
by the transgressor. 

The mystery and the insinuations alike inflam- 
ed the imagination of Amelia Wrigley to an 
overpowering degree, and she determined that 
she would leave no stone unturned to get at 
the very heart of the matter. Of course, in 
Maggie Smythe lay her great hopes; but she 
did not rely upon her entirely, and had, in- 
deed, at the suggestion of her husband (who 
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deemed that his Christian duty forced him into 
action), written letters to friends and relations 
in various parts of India, for information on cer- 
tain matters that otherwise could not be dealt 
with. 

"Well, Mrs. Smythe," she began, after the 
first greetings had passed between them, '^ you 
have a home here and a mistress that ought to 
make you the happiest of women. You have, 
indeed, much to give thanks for." 

Maggie did not quite see the force of that pro- 
position. She was inclined to take what fell to 
her lot without much feeling one way or the 
other, and was, on the whole, almost as great a 
fatalist by nature as her mistress was by con- 
viction. 

"Well, ma'am," she answered, smoothing 
down her dress with both hands, " I don't deny 
but what I'm well enough off, as this world 
goes ; but it's a lonesome, dreary place enough 
for a woman of my bringings-up, an* there's 
times when I feel like jest chuckin' — ^beg pardon, 
ma'am, but we had a'kard words in the regi- 
ment — just as I'd fling the whole place up, an' 
go into more pleasant quarters. It gives me 
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the horrors sometimes — that it jest does. But 
this is the room, ma'am, an' there's all you 
want." 

"Don't go, Mrs. Smythe, pray don't leave 
me," said Mrs. Wrigley, as the other was turn- 
ing towards the door; **I don't mind your 
being here; indeed, I enjoy a little chat with 
you." 

Maggie, nothing loth, took up a position by 
the window, and prepared herself for the dish 
of gossip she so much loved. 

"Your mistress seems to have entirely re- 
covered now — dear lady I I am so glad to make 
her acquaintance." 

" Oh ! yes, she's all right again now, ma'am, 
thank you. But she had a smart go of it, that 
she had, an' there was times when I thought' 
to meself she*d never get over it — that's the 
truth." 

" But what was the matter ?" 

*• That's more than I can tell you — or anyone 
else. Jest sinking sperrits like, nothin' else 
that I could see but mopin', and starvin', and 
lyin' awake at nights. * Liver out of order,' 
says Dr. Creasey; bat, law, ma'am, I knows 
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better than that. Haven't I seen people in 
India with livers as big as a yonng pig, an' some 
with no livers at all t Bat I never saw them 
take on that way/' 

" Ah I that's just what Dr. Creasey told me — 
^ bad bilious attack,' he said ; but 111 tell you a 
secret, Mrs. Smythe, I didn't believe, from what 
he let drop, that he was — ^well — he was— just 
exactly saying nothing but the truth!" And 
Amelia quietly smiled, with that archness so 
captivating in her nature. 

'^Indeed, ma'am. An' yet they say Dr. 
Creasey's a clever fellow, too — ^I know I like 
him." 

'*YeSy but he must be discreet with his 
patients, you know ; no tales out of school ; and 
I thought that Miss Wyatt's malady was more 
from mental trouble than anything else. Has 
she had bad news t" 

The question was put somewhat abruptly, 
and it staggered Maggie for a second. Then 
she answered, 

" Well, ma'am, if you ask me, an' you that 
treated me so hospitable, why, I'll tell you — she 
had a trouble, and it's just that, mebee, that up- 
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«et her, like which I've never seen her upset 
this ten years.'* 

"Poor soul I and so lonely, all by herself, 
"with no one to share her grief. I do pity her so, 
and I wish I knew what it was, that I might 
offer her my respectful sympathy, my Christian 
prayers." 

^^ Oh ! 'twas nothin' so bad, ma'am, as all that 
comes to. On'y, ma'am, what we poor women 
is all subject to ; 'twas just, I think, the thoughts 
of that old villyan of a Colonel of yours 
comin' into the neighbourhood. Though some- 
times I doubt it, for fust time I told her she 
didn't seem to notice a bit ; an', after all, sure 
her troubles wasn't a patch on mine, an' it's no 
one ever finds me with me liver * out of order,' 
as Creasey says, for him or for any other man 
that ever kis ^" 

"H'sh, Mrs. Smythe — oh! pray do not give 
way to levity." 

"Levity, ma'am 1" laughed out the other, 
** there's none in that ; an' if Colonel Calverley 
did jilt her, she's not the only one he done it 
to. An' I tell you again, she suffered nothing 
to what I went through ; an' here I am, as hale 

02 
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an' hearty a young woman as ever trod in 
shoe-leather." And Maggie looked at her com- 
panion as much as to say, * Ton needn't deny 
jny being young, for Tm a better-looking 
woman than you are, no matter for the differ- 
ence of years/ 

** We all have our troubles, Mrs. Smythe — 
they don't seem to have taken effect on you. 
As you say, you're a hale, hearty young wo- 
man, and, I may add, on my own account, a 
fine and a good-looking one into the bargain." 

That lump of sugar took its intended effect — 
for if Maggie Smythe was anything, she was 
vain of her personal appearance, and a person 
playing on that weakness judiciously could do 
almost everything he or she liked with the sub- 
ject operated upon. Still the latter felt that 
she had gone a little too far in speaking of her 
mistress's affairs on a tender point, and she 
sought to tone down any impression her ^ords 
might have left by turning attention to her 
own woes; 

"Yes," she replied, "we have our troubles; 
an' mine was real bad ones, though I don't 
show them much — ^a useless blaggard of a 
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husban', that drove me almost to drink, an' bad * 
an' all, with his ways, an' left me, a young an' a 
pretty girl, to jest whatever might chance me ; 
an' would have broke me heart if I'd cared 
much for him — a real blaggard, an' died a 
bigger blaggard than ever." 

"H'sh, h'sh!" again remonstrated the angel 
iu blue silk, who was now drying her hands. 
" Dr. Creasey told me you had suffered much 
with your husband." 

"Ay, an' no one knew it better than Dr. 
Creasey. But did he tell you " — this with an 
air of great curiosity — " did he tell of the end 
of all, an' the way I was left ?" 

" He said it was something very dreadful, he 
believed," was the judicious reply; "but he 
either did not know, or did not care, my dear 
Mrs. Smytbe, to repeat idle stories, that might 
give offence, or hurt you. He said a fine 
woman like you would be likely to marry again, 
any day, and you mightn't wish to have it 
known how your first husband treated you." 

Maggie Smythe indulged in a hearty laugh ; 
hearty, but yet full of cunning, as though she 
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was half in earnest, and half concocting a fancy 
tale. 

** Ohy be said I might many again, did he ? 
Well, he was deceivin' you, ma'am, an*, for all I 
care, he might have let yon have the whole 
story about Harry Smythe. He died, under 
sentence for felony, in the cells ; an' he left me 
an' his — an' thaf s the worst of it-^an' a babby 
or two, jest to do the best we could for our- 
selves ; an' if all thaf s not a trouble to a wo- 
man, greater than me lady below knew, jest 
tell Maggie Smythe she doesn't know what 
trouble is. Heigho I it's a wicked world I" 

'^ And a baby I Indeed, indeed, you are to be 
pitied, Mrs. Smythe. And what became of the 
darling t" 

'^Oh, I had some fiiends — a good friend, 
mebee, an' mebee a bad one — an' the child was 
nursed up proper, and meself seen to ; and he 

put to a school an' all that But there, whaf s 

the use of talking ? He gro wed up, an' he was 
killed, an' there's an end of him." 

*^ Killed I " echoed Mrs. Wrigley, rather 
shocked — for she was not prepared to hear a 
mother, even of Maggie Smythe's class, speak 
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SO calmly of the death of her child. — *' Where 
was he killed, and how t'' 

" In the mutiny. The story's a long one, an' 
ye mightn't care to hear it. Creasey — ^'twas ho 
brought me the news — or me missus^ who 
knowed all about it, can tell you all the ins an' 
outs of it, if they choose; but you'll pardon me, 
Mrs. Wrigley, ma'am, as has me feelin's an' me 
troubles, though mebee I doesn't show them 
like some folks." 

"I would not, believe me, intrude on the 
sacred domain of your sorrow for the world. 
Dr. Creasey told me nothing of that sad tale, 
or I would not have tried you with any curious 
and silly questions. But the fact was that I 
thought you could tell me something definite I 
wanted to know about the Colonel, who has 
treated my husband — who has been so ' * 

" Ay," interrupted Maggie, drily, "you'd like 
to have a slap at him in return." 

" No, no, Mrs. Symthe ; pray do not misun<* 
derstand m o " 

" Oh ! no, ma'am, — not at all. Well, I could 
tell you a great deal about the same old man ; 
but whether I will or not 's quite another thing 
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— ^until I knowed what it was for, at least/' 

^^ My reason is a verj simple one, and, I think 
youll allow, a very Christian one ; he has, taking 
care of his house for him, a young girl — a niece, 
or something — Lady Clara Burton ; such a sweet, 
innocent creature, my dear Mrs. Smythe, and I 
do not think it is right or proper, that it is even 
charitable, to allow her, unwarned, to dwell in 
his household if he is such a man as you repre- 
sent him to be ; and therefore I ask you, as one 
God-fearing woman may and should ask an- 
other: Did you know him, of your personal 
knowledge, to be Uving in vice, in open sin, 
for any length of time, when he was in 
India r 

Maggie Smythe burst out laughing. 

** Did I know him t" she cried — " did anyone 
that knows him at all not know of his goin's 
on t Whisper, just be way of a bit of revenge 
on the smooth-tongued old rogue, I don't mind 
givin' you a wrinkle will stir him up ; but mind, 
you must not as much as hint at me being alive 
-»much less here/' 

" Oh, Mrs. Smythe, do you think I would do 
such a thing I You may trust me implicitly. I 
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am thinking of nothing but the good of that 
poor young thing exposed to the influences, the 
tutelage of such a — a roueV^ 

" I don't know about ruies," laughed out 
Maggie, over whose comely features had passed 
a wild, reckless, devil-may-care expression of 
mischief, and in whose eye there gleamed a 
twinkle of revengeful humour — " I don't know 
MThat ruiea means ; but you just ask him, ma'am, 
if he ever heard tell of —of — well, here goes I — 
of Maggie Smythe and her babby? There, 
you've got it now to touch him up with ; but 
mindl" — the mocking laugh died quite away, 
and in its place came a solemn note of warning 
and threat — "but mindl not a word to let him 
know who put you up to it, or I'd — ^I'd — ^well, 
there, we'd best go down an' say no more. 
On'y, beware how you'd get me into trouble 1" 

Mrs. Wrigley was no little frightened by 
the woman's almost savage demeanour at 
the time when she changed her tone, and 
was thoroughly startled at the information — 
whether true or not, she could not then pause 
to consider — which had been imparted to her ; 
and with a word or two, thought and uttered 
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mechanicalljy she followed Maggie Smjthe 
out of the room, and downstairs to the others. 

By that time Esther Wyatt was pretty well 
tired of her visitors. She could never, io use a 
vulgar expression, put her horses together with 
Anne, and it must be remarked that a very little 
of Lieutenant Wrigley's conversation went a 
very long way. When he was not religious 
outright in his language, and consequently re- 
pulsive, he was apt to be stupid and prosy ; and 
unless he was personal in his remarks on the 
nature of human frailty and weakness, his words 
very soon became those of the dreariest com^ 
monplace. On the present occasion he had^ 
when the common subject of places visited 
had become exhausted, endeavoured to turn the 
conversation towards the merits and demerits 
of Colonel Calverley, in the hope — raised by 
Maggie's conversation with Mrs. Wrigley, when 
the former had visited the latter in barracks — 
that he should be able to fish out some further 
particulars of that warrior^s early Indian life, or 
perhaps something of the wrongs which Maggie 
had hinted at in connection with him. But if 
Lieutenant Wrigley thought he was going to 
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**pump " Miss Wyatt, he was never more mis- 
taken in his life ; for, in a few cold words of 
studious politeness, she shut him up completely, 
by giving him to understand that the wisest 
thing he could do would be to mind his own 

• 

business. Nor did she even utter a syllable 
likely to excite the curiosity of her sister-in-law 
who confined her attentions almost entirely to 
the sherry and biscuits, and remained in her 
usual happy ignorance about Esther's Indian 
career. Indeed, none of that lady's brothers or 
sisters had any but the haziest idea as to what 
had passed in those days, nor did they very 
much care to inquire, because they were most 
anxious to sink all remembrance of the &ct 
that they were once very humble folk, that 
Esther had been a governess, and that it 
was really from her money, earned, given, or 
left her, that their own great fortimes had 
sprung. For the Wyatts were very small peo- 
pie indeed during the days Esther was toiling 
for her bread ; but when she had come back to 
England, with all her money in a solid lump 
sum, the brothers Benjamin and Nicholas (both 
of them exceedingly clever men of business) 
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borrowed it from her to purchase a verj Bmall 
factory that happened to be in the market, and 
from that commenced their rise, nntil at last 
ihej found themselves the leading manufactur- 
-ers in all Chorlshire, and by far the wealthiest 
men in the borough or county town. Long ago 
they had paid Esther off— indeed she had, much 
-against their advice, which on that occasion at 
least was disinterested, withdrawn her money 
suddenly, and without apparent reason; and 
now they were quite ignorant of where the sum 
was invested, or what it yielded, or indeed any« 
thing at all about her pecuniary affairs. She 
was very close and secret about her own busi- 
ness, and all they really knew, or cared to know, 
was that she had had a legacy, or an annuity, 
or something that brought her in about £400 a 
year, left her by old General Fitzallan, to whose 
only child, long since dead, she had been 
governess. On his death she had left the 
little German watering place where he had 
spent his latter days, and, after wandering 
about the Continent for awhile, she had taken 
a lease of The Pines, and settled down there, 
with Maggie Smythe for her factotum. For the 
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resty she had rather repelled than courted the 
advances of both branches of the family; and as- 
her sister-in-law, Anne, had a sort of mean 
pride of her own, there was very little love lost 
between them, and the latter fonnd biscuits 
and sherry, -^j^ith just occasionally a word thrown 
in for decency's sake, far preferable to, if not 
more advantageous than, Esther's conversation.^ 
When Mrs. Wrigley then joined the trio in 
the old-fiLshioned boudoir, her advent was hailed 
as a relief by all parties ; and though that good- 
lady herself felt rather confused, not to say put 
out, by the strangeness of Maggie Smythe's 
manner, no less than by the abruptness of the- 
queer tale the housekeeper had hinted at, yet did. 
she recover very rapidly from her surprise, and 
at last quite pleased Esther Wyatt by the appa- 
rent frankness of her manner, and the geniaUty^ 
which appeared almost striking when compared, 
with the wet-blanket stiffness of the solid 
Christian calling her wife. Accordingly there 
was some appearance of cordiality in Miss 
Wyatt's manner towards Amelia when leave- 
taking commenced, and she actually gave aoi 
invitation to the latter to visit her again on aa 
early day. 
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"YouVe made quite a conqneBt, my dear 
Mrs. Wrigley/* said Anne Wyatt, as they drove 
away from The Pines : " Esther's generally a 
great bear to strangers, and I quite dreaded 
taking you to see her — ^I never knew her before 
to ask anyone to call on her a second time." 

Mrs. Wrigley looked angelic, but she said 
nothing, for she was pondering deeply over 
Maggie Smythe's extraordinary statement, and 
dying to have her husband alone to herself, to 
discuss the matter. 

^^ Oh I she asked you that, did she?" inquired 
.,«ioe.h.te,e.bgtoth,.h.dy ho, leading 
past the ivy-mantled old church at Blaydon-on- 
the-Hill ; " and what did you tell her t" 

In the gathering gloom of night the speaker 
could be but indistinctly seen, but it was evi- 
dent that he was a man, and that he was 
mounted, while the person he addressed was a 
woman, and on foot. 

^^ I didn't teli her all the ins and outs I might 
have let on about him, trust me for that," 
answered Maggie Smythe, who was wrapped up 
in a grey shawl, which made it extremely diffi- 
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cult to distinguish between the old churchyard 
wall and the woman — " I just said to her that if 
she wanted to get a rise out of old Calverley — 
by way of revenge, I put it, as if I misunder- 
stood her — she couldn't do better than ask him 
if he minded Maggie Smythe an' the babby. 
Law, how she did stare at me I" 

"I should think so, indeed," returned the 
man ; " but she didn't ask what became of the 
youngster, did she ?" 

" No, she didn't. But — stay a bit — didn't I 
tell her before that of another babby, the one 
that died ? Ay, to be sure I did, now I think 
• of it. Yes, 1 told her the babby was left with 
me to purvide when Harry died, an' that it was 
cared for, an' growed up, an' then was killed — 
worse luck for it, poor thing! that now'd be 
well ofl^ an' have fine chances, if it wor alive. 
But I don't think I'll tell her no more ; for all 
her humbuggin' ways, she's after no good, with 
her bits of Scripture, and bits of revenge, and 
bits of Christianity, all jumbled up together ; an' 
mebee she might ^et me into trouble if she goes 
an' tackles the old fellow with what I've been 
telling her. It's a dangerous game, an' might 
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get me into a scrape if the old devil thought of 
foUyin' it up — an', if I know him, that's just 
what he would do — might lose me place an' 
me livin' Tve had for so many a long jear, for 
nothin' ; an' then where'd I be t" 

"Pooh I pooh! you're romancing, old girL 
No fear of that ; and, even if there was, why, 
you could come down to Chorlbury and be my 
housekeeper in reality. Though," he dropped 
his voice, and muttered to himself " maybe I 
mightn't have a house, if all was blown." 

" What's that you say — * if all was blown t' 
All what f 

"Nothing, nothing, Mag; only a thought 
came into my head from what you were saying 
about his following it up. But you're sure she 
thinks the youngster dead t" 

" Thinks ? Doesn't she know ?— didn't I tell 
her t She knows, just as well as I do, that it's 
dead and gone years and years ago ; an', again 
I say, worse luck that it is I" 

"Do you know, Mag," he said, slowly and 
cautiously, and as one feeling his way as he 
goes — " do you know, I'm sometimes almost in- 
clined to think we were a trifle too hasty — 
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jumped to a conclusion, perhaps, too soon." 

" Whatever does the man mean t" cried she, 
in a tone of the utmost amazement. " Wasn't 
it you yourself that gave me all the news, an' 
.brought me all the circumstances too? Have 
you been drinking yourself mad again — or 
what r 

" No, I've not ; you needn't fling that up in 
my face, Maggie Smythe. But I tell you what 
it is — sometimes I have an idea that we were 
all deceived that time — that some great mistake 
was made, and that he's alive, after all." 

"Oh, gammon, Doctor! Don't you be tryin' 
your games on with me. I never saw such a 
man— always ready for some devilry. What 
are you up to now?" 

"H'shl — there's some one coming up the 
lane;" and, in fact, a footstep could be heard 
plainly, and was evidently that of a person 
walking rapidly in the direction of the speakers 
— " h'sh 1 Mag ; let's change the subject. Well, 
as I was telling you, Mrs. Smythe, there is no- 
thing for that — that little biliousness (for it's 
nothing but an undue secretion of bile) like 
simple diet, great regularity of meals, and con- 
VOL. I. P 
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Btant air and exercise ; and Fll send over a little 
alterative *^ 

'^Capital advice. Doctor— capital 1" broke in 
the Voice of the new-comer — " couldn't be bet- 
ter ; though I must saj jour consulting room's 
a strange one." 

'^Ahl Mr. Peterkin; and how do jou find 
yourself, sir !" 

"Well, doctor — ^well as an overburdened 
young pastor, with heavy cares and responsibili- 
ties, can be. But who's your patient f " 

'* It's on'y me, sir, at your service — ^Miss Wy- 
att's housekeeper. I've been to Farmer Hand- 
ley's, an' met Dr. Creasey here on my way 
home." 

*' Yes, Mrs. Smythe, and, you'd better go on 
home now ; in your bilious state this night air 
won't do you much good." 

Maggie took the hint, and bobbing a couple 
of curtsies, was soon out of sight on her way to 
The Pines. 

"A delicate woman, Mr. Peterkin — a very 
delicate woman, in spite of her bright, healthy 
looks." 

" I know not, Dr. Creasey, neither do I care 
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about her delicacy of body ; but her soul, doc- 
tor! I much fear those in The Pines are 
amongst the godless ones." 

" Indeed I Don't they go regularly to church, 
then?" 

*' Regularly, doctor 1 — ^they never go at all, 
sir — never to church, chapel, or meeting-house. 
Oh I is it not awful to see such neglect of the 
great Creator ?" 

If the moon had been shining out, the Bev. 
Ernest Peterkin would most probably have de- 
tected a humorous smile passing over the doc- 
tor's features as he said, 

" But why don't you just step down to Miss 
Wyatt's — ^in a friendly way, you know — and 
remind her of her duty ?" 

" Remind her of her duty I Alas I doctor, I 
have done so. I have gone to her abode, and I 
have humbly and meekly given her the mes- 
sage of the Master — ^but oh ! what was the 
response?" 

"Well, what was it?" 

** She told me she did not believe in me, nor 
in my religion, nor in anything else ; she bade 
me keep my breath to cool my porridge ; and 

p2 
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then she rose from the perusal of some terrible 
infidel work she was engaged upon and said, 
< Young sir, there's the door — ^be good enough 
to take yourself and your rubbish' — rubbish, 
doctor, that was the very word — * out of this, 
and don't come back again.' " 

It was as much as ever Creasey could do to 
refrain from roaring out in bursts of laughter 
as the meek young parson told of the ^^ dress- 
ing" Esther Wyatt had given him, but with a 
great effort he mastered himself, for he had a 
character to keep up, condoled with Mr. Peter- 
kin on the unhappy reception of his proffered 
ministrations, bade the over-zealous young man 
good night, and was soon dashing away in the 
direction of Chorlbury, at the hand-gallop that 
he generally made his pace. 

" Not a bad afternoon's work," said the doc- 
tor to himself, when retiring to rest, and for 
the third time there came to him the expres- 
sion : '^ Maggie Smy the's my trump card !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

" TO BE, OR NOT TO BE V 

TIJASTER JACK PAULTON had during the 
-*■"•*• Summer managed to make considerable 
progress in his affair with Maria Wyatt — so 
much 80, indeed, that it was patent to the 
whole regiment that there was not the slightest 
difficulty in the world to be apprehended on 
the lady's part, while it was more than suspect- 
ed that even the obduracy of " old Nick," on 
the score of money matters, would easily yield 
under the pressure of " aristocratic " exigencies. 
Maria had played her game well. She had 
quite gained her mother to her side of the mat- 
ter, and the two so cleverly devised affairs, 
that the Chorlbury young men were not by any 
means neglected, while at the same time the 
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** Eagles/' and more especially the gallant Jack, 
were carefully led forward in the Belleyue train* 
The two parties were never allowed to clash. 
When the " Eagles " came en masse, the Chorl- 
barians were not bidden to the banquet : when 
Chorlbury feasted at BellevuCy then did the 
barrack mess-table present an unduly crowded 
appearance at dinner-time ; but, to keep up a 
decent medium and avoid stupid gossip, there 
was yet a third party, composed of the mildest 
of the officers, with the most harmless of the 
young gentlemen of the town, who were fre- 
quently invited together to the well-laden 
Wyatt tables, and thus ill-natured or idle re- 
mark was avoided. 

*^ Jack," said Billy Somerton one day, when 
the two were lounging at the door of the prin- 
cipal cigar-shop in Chorlbury, ** my friend, you 
are little better than a fool." 

"As whyt" It was hard to put Paulton 
out with mere words, especially when they 
were spoken by a comrade. 

** That garl — why don't you go in for her V 

"Meaning the Wyatt r 

"Of course. 'Gad, Jack, you might do a 
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deal worse. Not a bad-looking filly, by any 
means — and just tliink of the dollars I" 

** I suppose yon want me to pay you — eh, 
Billy?" queried Jack Panlton, with his chuckle. 
In fact he was pretty deeply in Billy Somerton's 
books, and looked upon the fact as a good joke. 

^' You might do that amongst the rest — but 
you're pretty hard-up in other places, ain't you, 
Jack f " 

'' Tol lol. Dropped a confounded lot of tin 
this last season ; don't see my way at all imtil 
the Spring Meetings begin, if then." 

" Then why don't you get on with that filly f " 
was Billy's logical question. 

" Hum — well, you see there's that confounded 
shop. What would my people say ?" 

" Oh I hang what they say I Fellows mariy 
anyhow now-a-days, provided they get the 
^ dibs/ and no one thinkd the worse of thern^ 
In fact, it's rather the thing to do. Besides, you 
bag the money, and at next quarters we 
move to, who'll know or care about * Old 
Nick's' shop?" 

** Well, I'll think about it. Let's have a sherry 
and bit. at the George t" 
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And the two strolled up the main thorough- 
fare leading to that notable hostelry " patron- 
ised," as the proprietor loved to say, " only by 
the county families — and no bagmen.*' 

Jack Paulton did think about the affair ; in- 
deed he had thought about it a good deal of 
late ; and as just then a whole army of duns 
commenced active operations against him, with 
a view to the extraction of coin by Christmas 
time, Jack at last came to the conclusion that 
he must, whether he liked it or not, marry 
Maria Wyatt and pay off his creditors, or sell 
out. The only possible difficulty would be 
with the fitther — the mother and the daughter, 
as Master Jack quite well knew, were safe — ^and 
he determined to lay siege to that worthy 
manufacturer, with a view to opening his money- 
bags to the widest possible extent. Nor was 
there much difficulty about carrying on the 
operation with every chance of success. Esprit 
de corps was a very strong sentiment amongst 
the " Eagles," and Jack, with the judicious aid 
of Billy Somerton, easily set it in motion in his 
own interests. Nicholas Wyatt became a con- 
stant guest at mess. He was trotted out in the 
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company of the officers for the benefit of the 
" county " people ; he was put forward at all 
sorts of entertainments ; he was introduced to 
families whose acquaintance he had never 
before, in his wildest moments, dreamed of 
making ; he was saturated with tales about the 
antiquity, the rank, the expectations of Jack 
Paulton's family connections ; and he became 
firmly impressed with the idea that in point of 
dignity Master Jack was almost on a par with 
a Viscount. In fact, the manufacturer's own 
vanity, or inherent snobbishness rather, entrap- 
ped him ; and though there was not a man in the 
whole of Chorlshire who could have got the 
better of Nicholas Wyatt in a business or even 
in an horsy transaction, in a matter of what 
may be called social politics, he was little better 
than an idiot, self-exposed to the machinations 
of the first designing youngster of gentlemanly 
birth who chose to prey upon the old fool's 
absurd love of " society," or ** rank," or 
"fashion." 

"When is it to be. Jack?" asked young 
Thorpe one day. 

"Don't know, I'm sure — do yon?" 
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^ No chafl^ old fellow ; bnt jou might tell me 
— ^want to settle about my leave, you know ; 
shouldn't like to miss seeing you turned off, 
Jack." 

*'Alit that's considerate of you, Thorpe. 
Welly to tell you the truth, I haven't asked her 
yet, so it mayn't come off at all— counting my 
chickens before they're hatched^ eht*' and Jack 
chuckled as if it were all the best of jokes. 

Thorpe, in spite of his wildness, was what 
Billy Somerton was in the habit of calling ^a 
thoughtful cuss/' and he gave a long whistle of 
reflection when he learned that the marriage was 
as yet in nulibus* 

"But I say, Jack, don't you think you'd 
better settle the business at oncet 'Jove, I 
heard Fitz telling some fellow the other day 
that Miss Wyatt was carrying on awfully at the 
Thomas's ' hop ' with some cad of the town — 
you'd better keep your weather-eye open, my 
boy." 

** If Fitz would mind his own little aflbir, 
perhaps it would be better for him," replied the 
other, with some discomposure ; " I suppose he 
thinks he's a right to give other fellows advice, 
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because he fancies himself all safe with Lady 
Clara — but I know better than that; there's 
many a slip between the cup and the lip in that 
quarter, or I'm very much mistaken." 

The fact was that Jack Paulton, though he 
hardly knew it, or, at best, only knew it hazily, 
really cared more for Maria Wyatt than he had 
ever expected to care for any woman ; and that 
feeling was partially what made him hang back 
from proposing. Something seemed to speak to 
his inward man in terms of reproach, and tell' 
him he was not behaving well in huckstering 
for the gir], and treating her, in public, too, just 
as he would a mare whose purchase he consider- 
ed would improve his fortunes ; and he did not 
like to bear her spoken of in connection with 
any other man than himself. Thorpe laughed 
curiously. 

"You don't mean to say you're jealous. 
Jack?" 

" Not a bit of it — ^not likely — especially of a 
Chorlbury cad." But for all that he bit bis lips 
uneasily, and tapped his boot somewhat nerv- 
ously with his riding-whip. 

" Well," said the other changing the subject, 
"but what's this *slip' you talk of?" 
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^'Ohl nothiDg particolar; only that fellow 
Wrigley has got hold of some yarn— or his sweet 
Amelia has, I believe — from some of his old 
Indian friends, that Fitzallan is not — well, that 
he's — ^in £act — ^you know what I mean t" 

"No, I don't. What is it r 

" Well, they say that — ^mind I don't believe 
it, and I don't start the story — he got old Fitz- 
allan's money .and name in a queer way— over 
the left, in £act " 

" Over the left I D'ye mean he chiselled the 
old boy, or what t" 

''I don't mean anything — only just what 
Wrigley hinted to me not half-an-hour ago — 
that Fitz, in fact, has no more right to the name 
than to the money 1" 

** Pshaw 1 I wouldn't believe a word Wrigley 
«aid about him — a gossiping, hypocritical hum- 
bug — ^who's mad with rage and jealousy because 
Fitz was allowed to purchase over him from 
another regiment. Jove, I believe Wrigley — ^ay, 
and Madame Amelia too — with their ' Christian 
duty/ and the rest of their confounded cant, 
would kill Fitz, and eat him without salt, if they 
got the chance. Everyone knows he got his 
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money and name from the old General by will 
— he never made any secret of it — and Wrigley's 
precious tale is just the sort of thing one might 
expect. I've a great mind to go straight off and 
tell Fitz all about it." 

"You'll be a confounded ass if you do. He'd 
go wild with Wrigley, and there'd be the devil 
and all to pay. I shan't say anything more- 
about it, I know, and I beg you won't. I 
oughtn't to have told you at all, Thorpe, and I 
want you just to treat it as if you had never 
heard it — I've no fancy for being mixed up witb 
Wrigley's humbug." 

" Then you should not have repeated it, Jack. 
However, you needn't trouble — I shan't let it go 
any farther, and if you take my advice you'll 
keep your mouth shut too." 

Then they parted — Thorpe to ponder over 
what he had heard — Jack Paulton to start for 
a canter in the green lanes round Chorlbury, 
in hopes of making up his mind on the great 
question of " to be, or not to be ?" as regarded 
transforming Maria Wyatt into Mrs. Jack Paul- 
ton. The saddle was to him what the study or 
library is to more sedate individuals, and no 
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knotty question ever presented itself to him for 
solution without being subjected to considera^ 
tion from the back of a horse. And this afiair 
of the Wyatt was knotty beyond all doubt. He 
felt certain he had only to propose to be accept- 
ed ; the girl was very tolerable, he thought ; the 
** shop " might, as Billy Somerton had hinted, be 
forgotten by the time the ^' Eagles '' moved to 
the next station; his family would probably 
make a great fuss at first, but would eventually 
come round ; and, so far, there were no difficul- 
ties in the way. But there was that horrid 
remnant of conscience, tugging and tearing at 
Jack's heart, which he could not quiet, because 
he felt he had more or less deceived the girl into 
believing he liked her for herself and not fojr her 
money ; and he could not by any means per- 
suade himself that he was acting quite fairly, 
honourably, or as became a gentleman. Yet he 
oould not, for the life of him,. see any other way 
out of his urgent financial difficulties than this 
marriage he contemplated ; and after all-«if the 
girl really liked him, and he believed she did — 
would it not be better for her than being 
chained to some trading fellow of Cborlbury 
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with the dreary prospect of spending all her life 
in that doll hole (so he now chose to regard it), 
with no amusements, no change, po chance of 
seeing life and the world ; while as his wife she 
would be in a good position, be a lady in reality, 
and enjoying every opportunity of being happy 
as the day was long t He would. Jack thought, 
make a very decent husband ; he should be kind 
and very affectionate to her ; he would make 
her pleasures and contentments his ; and he 
would, in return for what she brought him, 
devote himself entirely to forwarding her truest 
happiness. So he argued the question out with 
himself in the course of that afternoon's solitary 
ride, and it is almost needless to say that he 
arrived at the conclusion that the obvious wel- 
fare of both lay in the direction of an immediate 
marriage. 

And having thus at length settled the matter 
to his own perfect satisfaction, he stirred up 
his nag to its best pace, turned it in the di- 
rection of Bellevue, and, on arriving there, had 
the satisfaction of learning that '^Missus is 
hout, sir, but Miss Mariar is a-walkin' in the 
groun's, sir!" 
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" Send my horse to the yard, Williams/' said 
Jack, as he dismounted, and gave the reins to 
the servant ; and, with a heart nerved for the 
enterprise he had in hand, he made his way into 
the "gronn's," where he had little difficulty in 
finding Miss Wyatt, taking the wholesome exer- 
cise to which she was accustomed. The weather 
was cold, but bracing, as it generally is on a 
dry day towards the end of November, and 
Maria Wyatt, a vigorous young lady if there 
was one to be found in the county, had gathered 
into her fair cheeks a brilliant amount of bright 
yet soft colour, which made her (always very 
good-looking for a blonde) just now positively 
charming. Her keen blue eyes sparkled; her 
golden hair tossed merrily in the frosty air which 
was briskly flirting amongst the shrubberies, 
and her rapid tread was firm, elastic, and grace- 
ful as that of the chaste huntress-daughter of 
Latona. 

Jack Paulton encountered her suddenly at a 
turn. The start she gave at his unexpected ap- 
pearance—just when she had been thinking of 
him, too — sent all the blood flying to her &ce. 
She stopped short, with pleasure at the meeting 
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gleaming out of her eyes ; and, as she opened 
her deUciouely cut mouth to speak a word of 
welcome, Jack Paulton felt that, even if he had 
not paid the visit with theexpressintention of pro- 
posing for her fortune, her ravishing appearance 
would there and then have compelled him to 
take that step in her own personal regard* 
Then they walked up and down until the com- 
mon-places were quite exhausted — until, in fact, 
under ordinary circumstances, it would be about 
time to part: and Jack began to grow very 
nervous as to the next move he should make* 
Unlike many men in the " Eagles," he had never 
proposed before, and had not the faintest con- 
ception how the job was to be gone about. He 
did not believe in a fellow^s suddenly plumping 
down on his knees, telling a woman he had 
never before been particularly intimate with 
that he adored her, asking her, in thrilling tones, 
to "say you will be mine — oh I say that I 
may hopeT and all that sort of Valentine's 
Day business; and, accordingly, he felt in a 
considerable amount of difficulty as to his 
further procedure. But he had to talk and 
work up to the desired point, or he should look 
VOL. I. Q 
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a perfect fool; so he began to stammer out 
some hopeless stuff about being tired by his 
ridei and, in dread and terror of exposing him- 
self before gardeners, and people who might be 
hanging about, added that they might sit down 
in an arbour which they happened just then to 
be approaching. 

" Oh I Mr. Paulton/* answered Maria, " but it 
will be damp just now — and so cold.'' 

" Ah I yes, of course, never thought — forgot 
— in fact, yes, of cours e * * he stumbled out, 
quite taken aback at the practical objection 
raised by the lady, and looking intensely foolish. 

All at once it flashed over Maria's mind that 
the man was about to propose. She felt it, she 
knew it, she was certain of it, through some in- 
(Btinctive working of her female nature ; but the 
knowledge did not discompose her in the least, 
sudden as had been its coming. She, like a 
true woman, rose at once to the exigencies of 
the situation ; and, without a pause, a change 
of colour, or even an extra beat of her heart, 
grasped the occasion, and, with an every-day 
smile, apologized for her thoughtlessness in 
keeping him out walking in his tired state, and 
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suggested an adjournment to the library, where 
«he was sure there was a good fire. 

This young woman, you see, was possessed of 
a mind equal to every emergency ; she perceived 
the man was nonplussed, if not timid ; she knew 
that her mother might come in at any moment, 
and would, according to custom, make straight 
for the drawing-room, which could only be 
reached &om the hall ; she remembered that she 
herself had entered the grounds from the library, 
and could return (with Mr. Paulton) by the 
same door without being noticed by the ser- 
vants ; and thus, whether Mrs. Wyatt returned 
or not^ the gentleman would have ample time 
and opportunity to make his proposal, if he so 
listed, without interruption from her mother, 
who would be told by the domestic that they 
were still in the shrubberies. Jack Paulton 
jumped at the idea, and regained his failing 
courage as his companion, with soothing and 
appropriate common-places, rapidly led him 
into the room she had selected for what she 
knew was coming. 
She was charmingly engaging as she did the 
• honours of the house. She insisted on his 

q2 
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taking a largo arm-chair close to tbo fire ; she 
flung. off her seal-skin jacket and hat with an 
abandon that had a most graceful effect; she 
prattled away with childlike naXveti^ and theu 
with a delicious little shiver — as if she was cold| 
the designing creature I — she floated gracefully 
down on a low fauteuil opposite to Jack, and 
glancing upwards at some cards on the mantel- 
piece, wondered bow on earth they had got into 
"papa's den." 

** Why ? — are they anything particular, any- 
thing he shouldn't have t" 

"Certainly. They are mine — the wedding 
cards of a friend of mine— a Miss Tarver — ^you 
remember meeting her here, don't you, Mr. 
Paulton r 

" Hem I let me see— a dark-haired girl, wasn't 
she, with beady black eyes ?" 

"Exactly* Poor Annie, how I shall miss 
her I Her husband, a Mr. Lester, intends to livo 
entirely in the south of England, and I shall 
never see her — ^such a darling little thing I I 
almost could wish that she hadn't been made 
happy, for-—" 

" Oh I Miss Wyatt, I'm sure you do not — ^you 
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are unfair to yourself when you make your- 
self out to be selfish. I suppose she really is 
happy!" 

"Annie! happy 1 She positively dotes on 
her husband^ worships the very ground he 
treads on, and — and he never knew it. I did, 
though, for she had told me all — he never 
dreamed she cared for him a bit until they were 
engaged.'* 

Maria Wyatt made that little, half-hesitating 
speech with considerable dramatic talent, at 
the end of it throwing the full artillery of her 
eyes up at Jack Paulton, as though challenging 
him to consider fully the extraordinary fact 
contained in the last sentence. 

" I should think," he said — " don't know, I'm 
sure — but don't you believe, Miss Wyatt, that 
often — ^that's the — that men often feel that'way — 
that they don't know that people care — that 
ladies — " he was making a terrible hash of the 
sentiment he was trying to express, and it was 
becoming doubtful if he could bring it out, plain 
as it was, at all. 

She came to his assistance with a blush, born 
more of fear lest he should think her unmaiden- 
ly, than of anything else* 
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" Do yon mean/' she murmnred very softly, 
while she gazed at bim -with a tender, dcpreca^ 
tory glance — *^ do you mean that generally peo- 
ple are like Mr. Lester and Annie V^ 

Jack gave a great gasp as she helped him out 
of the difficulty* fle plucked up all the nerve 
he had by one tremendous eflfort, and then — with 
very much the same feeling he always expe- 
rienced when about to negotiate a bullfinch of 
more than usual proportions and danger to his 
own neck and his horse's — he went at the affair 
with an overpowering rush : 

^^ Yes, Miss Wyatt, that is what I mean. I 
think — I believe— indeed, I knaWf that many 
men who are attached to people— to girls — ^who 
love them — in fact — never know if their affec- 
tion is returned. They cannot tell what their 
— their chances are until they propose. They 
can't indeed, dear Miss Wyatt, and — '* he went 
on in great haste, fervour, and actual blushes, 
while performing the hand-in-hand clasping 
work with considerable effect — " and, my dear 
Miss Wyatt, I am one of them." 

There is no need for further description of the 
scene that ensued. The namby-pamby business is 
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always — unless experience, married people, and 
novelists lie egregiously — very mnch the same» 
and it is especially unnecessary to retail it 
nnder the somewhat cold-blooded circumstanceoi 
attending the little affair of Mr. John Paulton 
and Miss Maria Wyatt. It is quite sujBBicient, 
therefore, to say that everything was conducted 
with due decorum between these two young 
persons — that the bold " Eagle " made his pro- 
posal of marrying (1) Miss Wyatt's fortune, and 
(2) Miss Wyatt herself, with every fit and 
proper ceremony, not excluding the traditional 
chaste kiss ; and that the heiress of Bellevue^ 
with like decorum, and with like attention to 
the proper formalities, accepted his offer as shq 
would have accepted the offer of anyone equally 
eligible from her point of view — subject, of 
course to the consent of her parents. 

To seek that consent it was arranged that ho 
should call the next day on Mr. Nicholas 
Wyatt ; and the young lady had cleverly man- 
aged to insinuate into her admirer's mind the idea 
(without expressing it in words) that he had 
better not hint the matter beforehand to eveui 
his most intimate friend, for the reason that it 
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would be better to take " Papa ** quite un- 
awareSy and without his mind being in the 
least degree prepared from outside for what 
was coming. And then Jack Paulton treated 
himself to a second chaste kiss, and trotted 
home to mess, perfectly satisfied with himself, 
his Jiancdef and with the prospect looming before 
him. 

Nor was the feir Miss Wyatt one whit less 
pleased. She had brought to book the one 
man in the ^' Eagles " she most preferred for 
his own sake; she had secured the admirer 
most favoured by her mother ; and she had very 
little doubt that her father would, from what he 
himself had lately said on the point, not only 
give his consent, but would be complacent re- 
garding financial a&irs towards such an aristo-* 
cratic young oflScer as he firmly believed Mr. 
Paulton to be. 

In the course of the ensuing week all was 
arranged. " Old Nick,'* though ho had snorted 
and fumed, and worked himself (as had been 
quite expected by his wife and daughter) into 
a furious passion when the matter was first 
broken to him, in a very much briefer period 
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than might have been looked for, came round 
•and consented to everything ; more than that, 
he proved himself to be extremely liberal on the 
question of dowry, making, indeed, such a 
handsome provision for his daughter as nothing 
on earth would have induced him to promise 
unless he had previously been judiciously 
handled, and subjected to the influence of the 
esprit de corps of the " Eagles," to which allu- 
sion has been made. 

Captain Fitzallan was almost the first man in 
the regiment who heard, from the blushing (?) 
lips of Jack Paulton himself, the details of the 
engagement, and he took occasion to make the 
earliest visit, compatible with the decencies of 
polite life, to the quarters of Colonel Calverley* 
That chieftain, to the huge delight of the 
young officer, was absent from home, but Fitz 
was shown up to the drawing-room, where he 
found Lady Clara Burton alone, Mrs. Houghton 
having basely deserted her charge and flown 
upstairs when she heard a visitor coming, be- 
cause she did not care to be seen with a hideous 
V swelled face, from which the good chaperon 
was suffering* 
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The tidings Fitzallan brought made Lady 
Clara thoughtful — a result T^hich the close ob- 
server may frequently witness in the case of 
young unmarried ladies when simUar news baa 
been suddenly announced — and when the 
young Captain inquired the reason of her medi** 
tation, it passed away in a strange little laugh, 
and a slight blush that might mean anything or 
nothing. 

"Only," she said, "I thought Mr. Paulton 
was about the last officer in the regiment likely 
to be soon married." 

" That was just what I thought; but then I 
know him well. Lady Clara, and you do not. 
It's strange, is it not, that we should both have 
the same opinion ?" 

"Is it?" she asked, dreamily: "I don't 
think so — ^I mean, I don't know why we 
shouldn't. When is the wedding to be ?" 

" Almost immediately," he says ; " the first or 
second week of next February." 

" So soon 1 Why, she'll hardly have time to 
think about it " — again came the dreaminess — , 
" and it must be such a change — ^for her." 

" A change indeed. D'ye know, Lady Clara, 
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Tm glad to hear you speak like that ; I fancy 
most ladies would have been astonished at the 
speed of the whole affair more on account of heir 
clothes — her trotMseau, 1 mean — than of her 
thoughts." 

She laughed out very prettily. 

" Yes, I supppose they would ; but then, you 
know, Captain Fitzallan, you've often told mo 
Fm not like other ladies." 

" No more you are, thank heaven I But, Lady 
Clara, is it not really better to have an affcdr, to 
have an engagement, once it's made, fulfilled as 
soon as possible, than to have it running on for 
ever so long, and people making remarks, and 
all that sort of thing?" 

" Indeed I do," she answered earnestly ; " and 
I think Miss Wyatt i& quite right to allow the 
wedding, if it really is to come off, to be as soon 
as possible." 

" You would, Lady Clara, wouldn't you ?" 
blurted out Fitzallan, hardly knowing what he 
said. But immediately he thought he must 
have pained her deeply, for there flew all over 
her face and neck a great rush of dusky crim- 
son, and she turned her head away in con- 
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fusion, as though hurt at having her Tvords ap- 
plied to herself. 

** I beg your pardon, Tm- sure, Lady Clara,'' 
he stammered out, ^^ if I have offended you« I 
did not know what I was saying — at least, I 
didn't think of my words ; pray forgive me. 
I'm 80 sorry 1" 

And he looked it all over, the while he gazed 
into her eyes, with a wistful fece of prayer, so 
that she would have been untrue to her female 
nature could she have resisted his implorings. 

" There's nothing to forgive," she said, very 
gently. 

He took her hand, half held out as a token of 
pardon, half held back in maiden modesty ; and 
es he pressed it, their eyes met, and a something 
electrical passed from one to the other, and to 
both came and went the simultaneous thought 
that henceforward the one life was the proper 
part and parcel of the other. Then, in a few 
seconds' time, they both put that thought back 
in the cupboards of their hearts, whence it had 
flown out for a moment, and they began to 
converse, in everyday strain, of Jack Paulton's 
ftpproaching marriage, of the settlements, of the 
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-where and the how of the ceremony, and then of" 
the relative positions of bride and bridegroom. 

On that branch of the subject they took differ- 
ent views ; for while Fitzallan, Utopian just then, 
in his ideas of everything connected with the holy 
state of matrimony, could see nothing but joy 
and happiness before the couple — ^LadyClara,now 
that she began to looka little closer into the affair^, 
could discover little but elements of discord. 
The pecuniary position of the couple, she sup- 
posed, would be an excellent one — at least, ia 
the course of time, when Mr. Paulton's money 
began to fall in ; but in the disparity of birth 
she discovered a fatal stumbling-block to even? 
an approach to happiness. She seemed from 
her words, which were very strong and borne 
out by chapter and verse, to have the utmost 
contempt for the idea of people of plebeian origin 
allying themselves with the patrician order ; and 
she expressed herself in remarkably plain terms^ 
as being totally opposed to the criminal folly of 
attempting to unite persons of such widely-apart 
classes in life as country gentlemen (by birth) 
and manufacturers' daughters, in the bonds of 
matrimony. She was quite of opinion that 
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ranks and classes, as ordained from all time, 
should be kept distinct, and she seemed to 
shrink with something of loathing from the idea 
that even tolerable peace and a mere modicum 
of content conld over arise from a marriage 
between one of Jack Panlton's birth and 
« woman of Maria Wyatt's rank. She held 
that a poor gentleman might many a wealthy 
lady, or vice versa, with fair prospects of domes- 
tic felicity; but she firmly and unswervingly 
reiterated her opinion that a mingling of ple- 
beian and aristocratic blood was contrary to the 
designs of heaven, and therefore could result in 
little more than downright misery. 

But in due course the subject became exhaust- 
ed, and, by the time Colonel Calverley came in, 
he found the two chattering merrily on quite 
indifferent topics, and had no reason to suspect 
what had passed between them of a serious 
nature before his arrival. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE COLONEL BEGINS TO PLOT. 

" Wf^^^' Master Fitz I" was the Coloners 
* ' cheery remark as he entered the room, 
" making yourself agreeable, as usual ?" 

Lady Clara Burton jumped up at the first 
sound of the old man's voice, ran forward to 
meet him, and, with the most perfectly natural 
manner, kissed him affectionately — just as if he 
had been her own father. Indeed, this damsel 
did really regard the Colonel in that capacity; 
and, seeing that she had no parent of her own 
alive — ^for her mother had died at her Hrth, 
and the former Earl bad gambled himself 
almost to ruination point, and had then drunk 
himself to death — she bestowed on him all the 
love and warm tenderness of her sweet nature. 
She had been fesdnated by his manner when, 
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as a coy yet Bomewhat rompish child, running 
wild in the desolate halls of Dumore Castle, she 
had first seen him. She had, like some tiny 
Desdemona, greedily listened to the anecdotes 
and tales he had to narrate of his roving, 
restless, fighting soldier-career; for by nature 
she was fond of romance and adventure, 
and she had come, even in those early days, 
to look up to him whom she chose to dub 
** uncle ** with something of veneration for the 
deeds he had done, and the dangers he had 
passed through, as well as to bestow upon him 
all the tender affection and devotion which 
would, doubtless, have fallen to the lot of her 
real father, had he been in the land of the living. 
For her brother, the present Earl — a wild, 
hammHBcarum young nobleman, rapidly drifting 
into the same evil courses which had brought 
his father to disaster and death — ^she had, in- 
deed, a sort of natural love, because he was her 
brother; but that sentiment existed more in 
theory than in practice ; for, though she would 
have been very much surprised and wounded 
had any person hinted to her that she really 
did not care for the Earl, and would have 
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indignantly repelled the suggestion as abso^ 
lutely false, yet would the statement have 
been perfectly true, and, under the circum- 
stances, perfectly natural. She loved him 
because of the ties of blood between them; 
she did not in the least care for him personally, 
because of his habits and ways of life and feel- 
ing, which were totally repugnant to her own. 
Therefore she had not experienced the slightest 
difficulty in leaving the Castle for the guardian- 
ship of her cousin. Colonel De Courcey Calverley, 
but rather rejoiced at the opportunity of loving 
and caring for and being in close companion- 
ship with one whom she had set up, in her 
maiden innocence, as a hero of heroes, a Bayard 
sans peur et sans reprochey a sort of nineteenth- 
century demi-god — aged somewhat, but still a 
demi-god — who should, by rights, be the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the whole vast armies of 
Great Britain rather than the Colonel of an in- 
fantry regiment — " crack" though it might be. 
She loved the old man with all her heart and 
soul; his wishes, wants, and comforts were 
rarely out of her mind for more than a few 
minutes at a time ; and no daughter of the flesh 
VOL. I. R 
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could possibly have been more true to him than 
was this mere child of sentiment. 

And on the ColoneFs part there existed such 
a deep affection as his heart had never preTions- 
Ij entertained towards anj other human heing^ 
male or female. When he had first known her, 
in those coy yet rompish days, he had jxuft 

begun to feel that his life had been a mistake ; 
he had just begun to experience the adiing vcid 
from which the entirely selfish must, be it 
sooner or be it later, suffer; he had just begim 
to learn that a man wrapped up in himself alone 
exists in one continued state of mental torment 
(as well as bodily discomfort) when he finds 
himself gradually drifting on to that bleak, 
iron-bound shore where the barque of Life must 
in&llibly go to pieces. He had come to the full 
knowledge that a man's sins never fail to find 
him out, and to become their own cruellest 
chastisers. He had come to yearn for some- 
thing of that human love, human affection, 
human tenderness, which he had spumed from 
Jbim in scorn in the hot, self-devoted days of his 
[youth as of his prime. He had become aware 
of the bitter, black, desolate chasm dividing his 
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approaching old age from that of other men, 
who, having loved and cared for their fellows, 
were loved and cared for in return. And, com* 
ing to know all these things, Colonel De Courcey 
Calverley grasped, with a kind of wild, despair- 
ing eagerness, at the good fortune, of Lady 
Clara's affection, thrown in his way at the time 
when even hope of such a mercy had almost 
entirely fled from him ; and he had worked, as 
he had never worked before, to obtain her for 
his very own, to gain her to his side, to make 
her the daughter and the stay of the remainder 
of his life, and to obtain, with those views, the 
consent of her brother to Lady Clara's taking 
up her abode with him for good and aye. 

Nor did he experience, once the ground had 
been well and carefully prepared, very much 
difficulty od the part of the Earl of Dumore, 
That skittish young lord had at first, of course, 
objected; but when it came to be plainly set 
before him that the proposed action would be 
rather a good thing — say in a matrimonial point 
—for his sister than otherwise, that he would 
be freed from a burden which society demanded 
he should bear, and that he would l^ much 

b2 
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more at liberty to follow his own not very in- 
nocent devicesy he rapidly veered round, and 
willingly dispensed with the presence of a 
young lady who, after all^ stood more in the 
way of his pleasures and freedom than any- 
thing else. 

So had Lady Clara, rejoicing from the very 
bottom of her heart, been transferred from the 
dilapidated halls of her fathers to the modest 
establishment of Colonel Calverley, and she had 
never regretted the change. Though she was 
quite ignorant of the fact, her means (though 
of no great amount) added no little to the 
comfort of the minage ; for the Colonel was by 
no means a wealthy man, but just the reverse* 
At one time, indeed — in the halcyon days, when 
he had been able to pay an immense sum of 
money for an exchange, as Major, to the crack 
corps he now commanded — ^he had been master 
of a tolerably large fortune ; and very possibly 
the Earl of Dumore, with an eye to the future, 
had, at the time of the negotiations for the 
transfer of his sister, been imder the impression 
that it still remained in the possession of the 
Colonel; but therein he was mistaken. Not 
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satisfied with what he had safe and sound, the 
Major had looked about him for the means of 
increasing it bj financial speculations in Bom- 
bajy had burnt his fingers fearfully in the 
operation, and retired for ever from mercantile 
adventures, with but a very modest residuum 
indeed. In fact, he depended to a considerable 
degree for his bread and cheese on what his 
profession brought him in the shape of pay and 
allowances ; and thus it came to pass that in 
more ways than one was the accession of Lady 
Clara to his establishment a most decided bless- 
ing. He would have taken her, for the reasons 
first given, without a farthing, but that did not 
hinder his rejoicing when he found that she 
had a sufficiency of means to materially benefit 
the household common fund, into which it was 
BO gladly cast by the confiding young girl. 

One point, however, sorely troubled the 
Colonel, and it, like everything else in his 
whole career, was intimately bound up with 
his selfishness. He saw plainly looming before 
him the horrid phantom — marriage I H6 knew 
that the sweet young creature under his care 
must of necessity get married. There was no 
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eartbly hope, consideriDg her bfartfa^ her pbei* 
tion, and, above all, herself, of her remaining 
single ; and then, where would he be left, after 
all hia exertions to procure a solace and a com* 
fort for his later years t She wonld go off and 
leave him, and then his last miserably desolate 
state would be far worse than it had been 
before. There was only one course to adopi 
with the slightest prospect of a successful end 
•»to chain her to him with all the closest bonds 
of affection he could devise, and to look out for 
a husband for her who would be at least un- 
likely to take her altogether away from him* 
It was a sufficiently discouraging enterprise to 
undertake, but not for that did the Colonel 
despair. His knowledge of mankind made him 
fully believe in the old lines — 

** My ion*s my sou tin he geto him a wif e*- 
My daughter's my daughter afl her life,*' 

and he thougktit perhaps possible to guide affiurs* 
so that the theory might be borne out in his own 
regard. Just then Fitzallan exchanged into 
the ''Eagles,'' and it soon became known to 
Colond Calverley that be held his large fortune 
on the not unusual condition of continuing in 
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the service until he attained field-officer's* 
rank. He was a decent-looking young fel->' 
I0W9 enough; he had a most charming way 
towards ladies ; he had heaps of money ; though 
his own parents had been poor, yet were they, 
of the old Fitzallan blood; he was bound to 
remain in the service, and would probably 
decide to stick to the regiment in which he now 
&und himself. Calverley had already exper-^ 
ienced towards him a sort of fancy, of affection; 
perhaps, quite unusual. Fitz might in timo 
come to reciprocate the feeling, though certain^ 
ly as yet he had shown but few signs of it. 
Clara had evidently been struck with him on^ 
their first introduction ; Fitz had made himself 
particularly agreeable to her, which was the 
more remarkable as he was not by any means 
a male flirt, or a ladies' -man ; why should aot 
Captain Fitzallan be the one to marry Lady 
Clara, and thus secure to Calverley, as far as 
they could be secured, those things on which he 
had set his whole soul t Like most selfish men, ^ 
the Colonel planned out for himself an unusually 
long life. He knew he must die some time or 
another^ but he quite expected to exceed thei 
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allotted dajB of man ; and he calculated that 
even when old age compelled him to retire 
from the active command of the '^ Eagles/' he 
could yet (provided his plan for Clara and Fitz- 
allan resulted as he desired) follow it from 
place to place^ act as grandpapa to his darling's 
children, give Fitz (then, of course, either senior 
Major or Colonel) many valuable hints as to his 
duties, and with it all secure to himself those 
advantages which he had so strenuously striven 
for when first seeking to attach the sister of the 
Earl of Dumore to his banners. 

Now it must not be supposed that Colonel 
Calverley was by any means a fool looking 
forward, childlike, to the realisation of impos* 
sibilities. fie saw clearly — no one could possi- 
bly see them more clearly — ^the great difficulties 
lyipg in the road leading to a happy realisation 
of his desires ; but he was by no means the man 
to shrink from a chosen route because it might 
possibly in the course of things become hope- 
lessly blocked ; and he entered into it with a firm 
resolve to strive his utmost, and not anticipate 
troubles before he actually saw them at his 
gates. Yet he went cautiously to work. No 
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one knew better than he did, that yonng 
people, especially if they are "intended" for 
each other, are most difficult to train to double 
harness, and that to make certain of breaking 
off an engagement, or proposed engagement, 
there can be no better means adopted than to 
fling the couple together on all occasions, in 
season and out of reason, to egg them on openly 
to love one another, and to remove every pos- 
sible obstacle standing in the way of their im- 
interrupted intercourse. Also did he know that 
the converse holds equally good ; and therefore 
his encouragement, if indeed it could at all so 
be called, of Captain Fitzallan's visits to his. 
house, was of the smallest possible nature. In 
the same way he dealt with all other matters 
of social life as they concerned his niece and 
Fitz ; he gave the latter no greater advantage 
than was^accorded to any other man ; he carefully 
guarded himself from crying the young officer 
up before Lady Clara ; he instituted the willing 
Mrs.Houghton as the necessary domestic dragon, 
and he cleverly managed, on more than one 
occasion, to pique both his protegee and his 
junior captain by keeping them asunder when 
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they had eyidenily quite looked forward to a 
meeting tit&^tite. 

So that whatever there was between them 
seemed perfectly nataral (as it really was), and 
a mutual growth of esteem and affection ; and' 
neither had the slightest idea whatever that any 
living being ever contemplated their union as 
man and wife. Fitz had been chaffed about 
"spooning on the old chiefs garl " by a few of 
his comrades ; and Lady Clara had had occa- 
sional (malidouSy because from other ladies) 
praise for her taste in the selection of a beau ; 
but both of them had treated such insinuations 
as jokes hardly worthy of notice; and both, 
strangely enough, had decided in their minds 
that, if such an event as an engagement 
were possible, if there was the least sense in 
supposing an attachment, if there was the 
remotest possibility of their ever — ^well, •* lik- 
ing" one another, Colonel Calverley would be 
the chief rock in their path — so cunningly had 
the old gentleman moulded and manipulated 
the chances coming into his hands. And thuft 
when, on that afternoon of the announcement of 
Jack Paulton's approaching marriage, the. 
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Colonel entered his own drawing-room and 
greeted Gaptain Fitzallan with the pleasant 
flalntation at the head of this chapter, neither of 
the parties most concerned saw anything in it 
bat the ordinary cheerfulness of an old gentle-^ 
man who was^ if he was anything, a kind-heart- 
ed, sociable, and lively nnit of such fashionable^ 
life as they were cognisant of. 

** Oh ! undo, have you heard the news !" asked 
his niece eagerly when she had welcomed him. 

^ Egad, CSara, I hear so much news that it's 
hard to say whether Tve heard whatever it is 
you mean — what news t** 

*< About Mr. Paulton and Miss Wyattr 

" You don't mean to say they're engaged t" 
he asked, jumping at the truth with a look of 
great dismay. Lady Clara laughed out an af- 
firmative, and the Colonel looked at Fitzallan 
as he asked, ' 

" Is it really truei, Fitas, or only a bit of your 
mess gossip ?" 

"Quite true, Colonel; he told me himseli^ 
and—" 

** Then Tm very sOry to hear it," said the 
Colonel decisively, and he really looked annoy- 
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<ed as he sat down by the fire and switched the 
fender nervously with his riding-whip ; ** very 
sorry. I don't like my officers to get the name 
of fortune-hunters — too many have done so 
already; and I can't bear these unnatural 
matches between gentlemen and manufacturers' 
daughters. Egad, I thought it was all non- 
sense what I heard about the matter before, and 
if rd thought Master Jack was in earnest, I'd — 
Id have— I'd ^" 

** WJiatj uncle t You can forbid the banns 
^till," and Lady Clara laughed mischievously, 
while she glanced at Fitzallan, as much as to 
say, ^^Tou see how he agrees with me about 
these low marriages." 

^^ Don't joke about it, Clara, like a good girL 
It's a serious matter. And I would have found 
means to stop the affitir if I had guessed it would 
ever come to this. But are they really en- 
.^aged, Fitz ? — 1 mean publicly ?" 

'^ Not only engaged, but the day almost fixed, 
ihe parson under orders — in fiEtct, all arranged 
for the first or second week of February next* 
But surely there's no great harm in it, Colonel ?" 

^^ There may be no harm, and yet a great deal 
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of folly. I hate fellows picking up wives far 
beneath them by birth, just for the sake of their 
money — it's not gentlemanly; and you cannot 
defend it/' 

" I don't want to do so, Colonel ; but I confess I 
don't think so badly of it, though Lady Clara 
and I were laughing over it when you came in.. 
The girl's not so bad after all; and I really 
think Jack's in love with her, and she with 
him." 

" Love 1 pshaw 1" snorted out the Colonel, ia 
great indignation: "I don't believe in that 
sort of love. But, I suppose, you seem so taken 
with the affair, we shall have you getting into* 
a like scrape one of these days ?" 

Captain Fitzallan positively blushed at that 
home-thrust from his chieftain, while Lady 
Clara looked away, as if the suggested idea 
was not altogether a pleasant one. The Colonel 
had glanced up out of the comer of his eye 
when putting the question, and the effect of his 
words was by no means lost on him. They had 
been flung out as a chance shot, and they had 
hit a very satisfactory target. 

" I don't think I should care — ^if I ever did 
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finch a thing at all — to marry beneath me, 
Oolonel/' Baid Fitzallan, as soon as he had pnll-* 
^ himself together a little ; ^' certainly not for 
money/' 

His eye just canght Lady Clara's as she turn- 
ed round again, and she felt that she had made 
a convert to her own views on the subject. 

** Well, never mind it, Fitz — I only spoke in 
jest — ^but I really am annoyed about Paulton, 
and I shall tell him so. Engaged out this 
evening f* 

*^ No. Tm going to dine at mess.'' 

** Well, come over and cut your mutton with 
us. I suppose there's something to eat, Clara f " 

*^ I suppose so, uncle ; but you needn't ask — ^I 
think we feed you too well I May we expect 
you. Captain Fitzallan ? I can promise you a 
chopl" 

Fitzallan, while she was laughingjat her unde, 
had waited for her invitation. Then he said : 

^^ With great pleasure, Lady Clara — ^when do 

you dine ?" 

** Mess-hour— eight," answered the Colonel, 
and with a few words Fitzallan made his bow 
and went o£ 
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" What a touchy fellow that is, Clara,'* re- 
marked the Coloneli as he lifted his battered 
old shanks on to a low sofa, and lay down 
wearied ; ** if I hadn't asked him to dinner— or 
rather if you hadn't — ^we shouldn't have seen 
him here again in a hurry. I hate passionate 
men." 

** He's not passionate, uncle. And I'm sure 
it's enough to put him out of temper to be told 
he's going to marry some tradeswoman I" and 
Lady Clara looked quite indignant at thQ insult 
passed upon her visitor. 

** Well, ill-tempered, then — I hate them even 
more than the passionate ones." 

There was a sudden sharp movement about 
the hem of Lady Clara's robe ; and Calverley 
might have been excused for his belief that her 
fervid little ladyship had delivered herself of 
the female oath — a stamp of the foot. 

*' But he's not ill-tempered, uncle I How can 
you delight in running people down that way t" 

" Oh, egad 1 Tm sorry I spoke, Clara. I 
didn't know" — this with a comical and yet 
pleasant smile, which he could assume at pl^a^ 
sure — " I didn't know Fitz was to have you for 
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a defender, or that you knew all about his tem- 
pertf, &c/' 

" I wonH have you saying such things, uncle '' 
— again that suspicious movement of the hem 
of the robe— " I — I knew nothing about Captain 
Fitzallan — only I heard Major Houghton saying 
one day '* 

"WhenT 

^^Ohl ages ago— I mean, not so very long 
ago," she quickly corrected herself—" I heard 
him say that ^ Fitz,^ as you all call him, was 
one of the best-tempered and best-natured 
ofBcers in the regiment — ^there !'' 

She looked at hihi half-defiantly, for there 
was little fear in her nature, either moral or 
physical, and the glow of the underneath blood 
took a visibly deepened hue. 

** Well, never mind, Clara, I was only joking. 
Call for a cup of tea for me — strong — ^like a 
good girl ; I'm tired ; and then come and sit by 
me, and tell me what you really think of this 
wretched business of Paulton's.'' 

She ran away at once to order the tea ; and, 
on her return, noticed with considerable distress 
that the old man looked haggard and worn, 
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while his face bore that wearied expression of 
lassitude — absence of vitality, it seemed almost 
— ^which at times was only too familiar. She 
took a low stool and, in the waning light of the 
Winter's day, sat at his feet, placing one of his 
hands on her rich dark hair, while the other she 
grasped in hers. Then the tea came, and it re- 
vived him almost directly. He was singularly 
abstemious in his habits, and found in the 
pleasantest concoction from the Flowery Land 

the stimulated force which others sought in the 
wine bottle. 

" And you agree with me that Paulton's made 
a mess of it V* he asked. 

" Indeed I do, uncle. I think he'll be sorry 
for it before long. Such a vulgar girl — at least 
her family more than herself — quite common 
people." 

" Yes. Mere small shopkeepers, Fm told, 
only a few years ago. What can the fellow be 
thinking about ?" 

** Money, I suppose. Captain Fitzallan told 
me he was very much in debt — ' hard up,*^ as 
he called it." 

" Confound his hard-upness 1" said the old 

VOL. I. S 
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man testily ; ** many a fellow gets hard-np with- 
out thinking it necessary to go and marry a 
shop-girl. I suppose there are ladies with 
money V* 

** Very few," she answered smilingly, ^^ with 
as much as Miss Wyatt will have— at least I 
should think so^-and I suppose Mr. Paulton is 
not very particular." 

<^ But why ! why ! He's a man of excellent 
£Bimily, one of the oldest amongst the country 
gentry ; might have been peers or baronets long 
ago — ages ago— only they were confoundedly too 
proud to accept dignities ; and now this fellow 
goes and marries — a — a common Spinning- 
Jenny, egad 1" 

" It's very sad," she said soothingly, " but I 
don't think it's so bad as all that, uncle. Besides, 
there's ^" 

" Stuff and nonsense, Qara I" he interrupted, 
in considerable heat: ^^I ask you, as a lady, 
would you ever consent to marry a fellow below 
you in rank ?" 

" Not for all the world — ^I would not, for any- 
thing I can dream o^ be linked for life to any- 
one who was not a gentleman by birth—" 
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" Well, then, tfiere yon are ! Why shonld yon 
defend Jack Paulton ?" 

" Fm not defending him." 

" Yes, you are. You say you wouldn't moxry 
out of the ranks of the gentry, and yet you 
make excuses for Jack — who's certainly a gen- 
tleman— -doing precisely the same thing 1" 

Lady Clara, who was very far from either 
defending or excusing Mr. Paulton, but exactly 
the contrary, saw there was no use in further 
exciting the Colonel by arguing out the matter, 
or rather talking of it (for they were quite 
agreed in principle), so she at once fell in with 
the tone of the strongest expressions her uncle 
could find ; and assuredly, if Maria Wyatt could 
have heard only a tithe of the hard things the 
Colonel said of her, her ears would have tingled 
for all time to come. Having thus blown off 
steam, he gradually calmed down, and with all 
the gentleness and affection that he could so 
readily assume, he caressed and coaxed Lady 
Clara, and petted her, as the fondest father would 
have petted his favourite daughter. 

And the dinner and evening that Captain 

s2 
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Fitzallan subsequently enjoyed^ remained in the 
future time as one of the pleasantest records 
scored on the tablets of his memory. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



f> 



THE PADRE AND " THE JOLLY BARGEE. 



A MEAN, old-fashioned garret overlooking 
■^ the mnddy Thames, on the bank leading 
from Kew Bridge to Chiswick Mall. One high- 
peaked window, taking the shape of the outside 
roo^ in which a tolerably tall man could stand 
upright, but from which he could not retire 
without knocking his head against the ceiling 
unless he was up to the geography of the place 
and saved his seat of Tnsdom, or foUy, as the 
case might be, by a prompt duck of the body, as 
he withdrew towards the centre of the room. 
That was the only window, diamond-panedf 
draughty, and admitting but the smallest por- 
tion of Heaven's daylight and air when the blue- 
checked rag rejoicing in the name of a blind was 
pulled to one side, or the lattice was opened. 
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The cramped, cornered, and all uneven rooni^ 
if indeed by any prostitution of language it 
could so be called, had at one time been white- 
washed ; but that process had taken place before 
the memory of man, and years of dirt and 
grease had almost obliterated all traces of the 
healthful operation. In fact, the place was a 
filthy hole of exceeding foulness and discom- 
fort, bulged in and bulged out, as the con- 
struction of the roof and building demanded, 
"With a cracked, gaping door, that maintained a 
cheerful three-cornered current of air in con- 
nection with the rusty little grate and the 
window, and furnished — save the mark I — ^with 
a truckle-bed, a ricketty table, two (broken) 
rush-bottomed chairs, a box stowed away in a 
nook, and an empty gin-bottle holding a gut^ 
tered dipt-candle on the shelf over the fire- 
place. Yet was there an odour of festivity pr^ 
vailing, and the coming banquet was evidently 
to consist of a toasted herring, whicii was 
firizzling in a sort of Dutch-oven arrangement 
before a tiny scrap of fire« On the table a por« 
tion of a loaf, a dab of railway-grease, which the 
vender no doubt had humorously styled butter, a 
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single teacup without handle or saucer, a plate^ 
and one or two minor necessaries for partaking 
of a meal. 

Presently there came up from below sounds 
of grunting, puffing, and other bodily discom* 
fort, as of a corpulent, ill-conditioned person 
ascending the crooked stairs ; and in due time 
such a being presented himself with a smoking 
tin tea-pot in one trembling hand, in the other a 
modicum of coarse sugar in a bit of brown 
paper. The man, aged and feeble, was rotund 
in his conformation — blear-eyed, flabby, greacjy^ 
and dirtied, while a few straggling locks of ash- 
hued hair floated anything but gracefully round 
his pasty and grimed features. He was un^ 
shaven, attired in a dirty old flannel shirt, with 
unbraced trousers, whose original black colour 
had received a brilliant polish as of oil, and with 
bare feet thrust into an old pair of shoes, evi- 
dently cut down at the heels by the owner, or 
some other amateur, for the purpose of trans- 
forming them into slippers. There was au 
odour as of long-cooked onions about the old 
man's person when he moved unsteadily here 
and there in his room ; his eyes ran with water^ 
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bis whole appearance expressed foulness ; and it 
would be excessively difficult to guess at his 
occupation, his means of livelihood^ or bis past 
career. Only could you say that be bore all the 
traces of a drunken, dissipated life, and that 
there seemed to be an undefinable something 
about him which told of former superiority to 
bis present surroundings. 

It was cold — a keen, searching morning, in 
spite of the wintry sun which sparkled up the 
wavelets as the great ponderous barges went 
by on the river in front ; and the old man took 
from off his pallet, where it had evidently been 
doing duty as a supplementary and much- 
needed blanket, a ragged old coat, in which he 
enwrapped his shivering form. 

"Ughr he grunted out, "beastly cold, 
though it is the first of the New Year. New 
Year's Day I Ah I well, maybe the weather will 
soon mend. Spring '11 shortly be on now, and 
perhaps a little warmth. God knows I want it, 

starving with cold in this d d den of a 

place 1" 

He pulled over a chair, arranged his hum* 
ble meal, and sat down to eat it as well as 
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a somewhat qneazy appetite would allow. 
" I say, Padre 1 Mr. Cupper I Padre, come 
down I There's a letter for you 1" screamed a 
discordant voice from below: "Come down, 
will ye, and not keep folk standing hollering 
^fter ye all day 1" 

**A letter!" muttered the old man, all in a^ 
tremble ; " who the dickens can it be from ?" 

However, he shuffled to the door, in evident 
dread of the owner of the female organ below, 
and in a few moments returned with his un- 
wonted prize. 

" Swindon postmark I I know nobody there, 
nor never did." 

With shaking hands he opened the envelope, 
unfolded the letter, and saw a fivepound-note 
lying snugly between the leaves. He gave a 
great start of pleased astonishment, and held 
the communication in the best light to discover, 
if possible, the sender. 

"Ah 1 I know the fist, though I can't distin- 
guish the words well. From that old fox of a 
Creasey 1 What's he up to now, I wonder t He 
never answered that last little chit I sent him, 
asking for a trifle of help, the beast 1" 
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. After a few more efforts to decipher the matter 
of the letter, be gave it np in despair. His eyes 
were too dim and bleared ; besides that, he found 
he was too nerrous ; so he hastened to complete 
bis toilet — ^a simple process, consisting of a 
smoothing of his ragged locks with both bands, 
a wipe of the mouth with a portion of the bed- 
clothes, an enduing of himself with a dilapidat- 
ed black overcoat, and a hat in worse condition 
still, a thrusting of his feet into a pair of broken 
boots innocent of blacking — ^and then he went 
carefully down the stairs for an interview with 
the discordant-Yoiced lady below. He found 
her imparting maternal consolation to a baby 
sustained by one arm and hand, while with the 
other she was actively engaged boxing the ears 
of her first-bom, a mud-pied delinquent of some 
four years old, whom she had hunted into a 
comer for the purposes of her assault. 

** Oh I'' said her lodger, peeping in timidly ; 
** sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Brimmer, but "* 

•*Wot d'ye do it for, thenT she replied^ 
snappishly, delivering a final blow of exceeding 
smartness on the &ce of the howling hope of 
the Brimmers^-^^wot d'ye come prying and 
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jmeaking here for, then ? That'll wot I'd like 
to know, Mr. Cupper." 

*• I only wanted to borrow——" 

" Then you may spare yerself the trouble* 
I've had borrering enough ; and ye'U jest pay 
ine wot ye owe me abeady, an' not come bor- 
rering more, or out ye go, me man — an' there I 
teUyel" 

** It was yoTur spectacles I wished for, Mrs.. 
Brimmer ; mine are — are gone — are——" 

" Yes, 1 know. Ye went an' smashed 'em in 
the last drunk ye were on. Yah I" and sh& 
grimaced at him furiously, ^^Tve no jpatience 
with ye, ye old sot, as ought to know better ! 
You jest pay me me money." 

" My good Mrs. Brimmer—" 

"Don't 'good' me I" 
, " But money, Mrs. Brimmer," he interrupted 
hastily — " money, ma'am," he added, displaying 
the bank-note. 

" Oh, that alters matters," she said, consider-^^ 
ably mollified by the sight of the unaccustomed 
note. And she hastened to search for and hand 
her lodger a pair of white metal spectacles. 

The old man adjusted them, and with their 
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aid Bought to decipher the letter. Bat he could 
not — he waa too ^^ shaky;" and, mattering 
something about a return of his fever and ague, 
he made for the door leading out on the bank 
of the river, but was promptly arrested by the 
48turdy matron, who knew him too well to trust 
him from her sight with money in his pes* 
session. 

^^No, ye don't I" she said, barring his exit 
efifectually — "not with that note, nohow. If 
ye must have a drain to steady ye^ here's a 
shilling for ye; but you jest hand over that 
fi'-pound, and I'll care it for ye I" 

"Well, lend me half-a-crown," he pleaded; 
and with some little hesitation she consented, 
receiving in exchange the bank-note, and warn- 
ing her lodger at the same time not to go and 
make " a drunken beast of yerself before noon, 
now 1" 

The old man readily agreed to the compro- 
mise, and straightway betook himself to his 
favourite— because it was the nearest, being only 
a few doors from his own — ^hostelry, " Tbe Jolly 
Bargee," which overlooked the Thames, and 
was noted for the excellence and strength of 
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its beverages. Six-pennyworth of rum and 
milk — commonly supposed to be a nourishing* 
compound for the weakly, taken as a morning- 
draught — had a soothing effect on Mr. CupperV 
nenres, and in the parlour, which at that hour 
he had all to himself, he sat down and com- 
menced to read his letter, which, as he had 
correctly surmised, was from Dr. Creasey, Let 
us look over his shoulder as he spells it out. 

" My dear Padre, 

" Was awfully sorry I couldn't stump 
up what you wanted when last you wrote, but, 
to say the truth, I hadn't a coin to bless myself 
with — was regularly cleaned out by a cursed 
run of bad luck with the flats, and also dropped 
a lot of money on the nags — every d d brute 
I backed seemed to make a point of going 
wrong, and I did not land on a single event in 
the whole season. So I really couldnt send 
what you asked, or you well know, my dear 
old Padre, that I would have done so without 
fail. I send you a fiver now, but it is the very 
last I have got, and if a little game I have now 
on hand doesn't turn up trumps — and that at 
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imce — I shall be regularly sold up. H7 luck is 
the very devil, no matter how much money I 
make, it goes like wildfire, and I don't believe 
there ever was such a miserably unlucky poor 
chap in the whole earth. I really am at the lout 
hick now, so you needn't be surprised if you see 
me some fine day cutting off altogether from 
this beastly hole of a place, and turning up at 
your den, until I can see my way a bit. So 
make the fiver go as far as you can, and don't 
you go messing about with it at pot-houses 
and places, but have your liquor at home, and 
then you can't come to any great harm. 

" Now I want you, like a good old fellow, to 
do me a service. You remember Maggie 
Smythe, that woman in the * Flashers,' you 
know, at Chuttorah and Bampoorlee, and the 
precious game we worked out with her and the 
kid — ^you remember? I daren't write plainer, 
you're such a careless old boy with your papers, 
and this job must be kept darkffor i£$ queer — 
well, there's a fellow now in the * Eagles/ who 
are quartered at the old barracks here, one of 
those d d inquisitive chaps, who, with his 
precious vinegary wife, has got hold of the yam 
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— ^the beggar wrote out, on a hint he picked up 
from me, to a lot of his friends in India on pur- 
pose — about Mag and Calverley, who commands 
them, whom he hates as he hates Old Nick, and 
he wants me to tell him all I know about the 
affair, and I'm in this fix : I want to give him a 
lift, which you may he sure Pll make him pay for^ 
but I don't want to appear openly in the 
job, so I told him I would use my influence 
with a retired chaplain, who unfortunately 
lost all his pension by mortgaging it for specu- 
lations, and that sort of stuff, and I want you 
to call on him — ^he's stopping at old Steadman's 
hotel in St. James's — and tell him all about 
Maggie Smythe and the kid, and you needn't 
spare old Calverley either ^ but don't mention me 
much, and — a wink's as good as a nod to a 
blind horse— just use the wits you have^ and 
tell him as much or as little as you think will be 
safe about Mag, and the child, and Calverley, 
but don't go and nail yourself down to par^ 
ticulars — ^names, dates, or places — ^but be just as 
yague as possible, letting him guess at the tale 
for himself, and don't commit me, or yourself 
either, by any open statement of the true facts 
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of the case, for that might spoil the game. But 
I can trust your sharpness that far, I know, be* 
sides, you will have no trouble, for Wrigley — 
Lieutenant Wrigley's his name— and his wife 
ate mad with old Calverley for not getting W. 
the last step, as he might have done; and, having 
once got a hint of the tale, they have gone on 
grubbing and working at it — ^in feet, it's grown 
on them with their malice — ^until they have got 
hold of a feir inkling of it. Sh£$ worse than 
he^ and if you give her an inch she'll take an 
ell ; so youll have no bother. Just pretend to 
let yourself—- innocent old parson that you are I 
— be pumped, and then no one can say after- 
wards that we let the truth out. 

"Now, my dear old fellow, I know the 
^ crack' you have for keeping letters and papers 
— a d d dangerous * crack,' too, and you're 
old enough to know better by this time — and I 
don't think there's much use in asking you to 
hwm this, but if you can see your way to do so, 
it toiU be for the besty for, I tell you plainly, this 
is a fishy game, and you'd be wise to destroy all 
traces of it. Now don't you go straight away 
and get mad drunk on the money I send ; you 
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must make it last; and you needn't write to ac- 
knowledge this, or tell me what youVe done. 
I shall be up in town shottly, and will run dowa 
to see you, and hear all about it. You know 
well enough who this comes from (though I 
post it at Swindon, where I am passing through), 
so I needn't put my name to it, but for heaven's 
sake see if you can't make up your mind to fling 
it at once in the fire, just for once in a way, and 
have done with it for ever. Good-bye, old 
Padre, and keep as much as you can on the best 
side of the grog-bottle — ^the outside !" 

The old man — who was, as the letter truly 
said, a retired chaplaiil, who had made away 
with nearly all his pension, and had now but 
a miserable pittance left on which to live 
— ^put down the letter, and ruminated for 
a few minutes. But he found that dry and 
unprofitable labour. Moreover, his brain would 
not work without further stimulant — ^it sel- 
dom would exert itself at all until after mid- 
day gunfire, or, as people who live at home at 
ease put it, until afternoon, so the Padre ordered 
in another jorum of rum and milk, and xmdep 
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its benign influencQis began to oousider the mat* 
ter in all its aspects. 

In the old Indian time of senrice he and Dr. 
Creasey, probably from a decided similarity in 
tastes, had been fast chums, and had carried 
out many a dubious action with considerable 
success. For the hoary reprobate now boo2dng 
in ^* The JoUy Bargee/' belonged to that horrid 
school of happily long-gone-by days, when the 
padres of the Honourable East India Company's 
Service were, to a certain extent, scandals to the 
Church, and did infinitely more harm by thdr 
example than good by their ministrations ; and 
of a flock freely sprinkled with black sheep, 
Padre Cupper was one of the blackest. He 
drank, he gambled, he led an abominably die- 
reputable life; and had the improved moral 
tone and the healthy influence of immediate 
public opinion been in operation in those bad 
times as they are in these days. Padre Cupper 
would assuredly have been dismissed the ser* 
vice as a disgrace to it, as well as to the cloth 
which he unworthily wore. But he lived through 
it all, and when his turn for a pension came, he 
took it, with some regret, for he knew that 
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while in India the want of a wholesome pub- 
licity threw over his vices a certain shield to 
cover their hideousness, no such shelter would 
be obtainable in England, and that he would 
have to behave himself out of regard for gene-* 
ral decency. He resolved to reform— at least 
outwardly— but his good resolutions, like most 
moral contracts, speedily fell through — ^he con- 
tinued his excesses ; to cover them he required 
money; he readily borrowed it on mortgage 
of his pension, and then he rapidly sank lower 
and lower, until he found himself landed, with 
hardly the means for bare subsistence left him, 
on the shores of the Thames, in the garret 
owned by the impetuous Mrs. Brimmer. He 
was deserted by all his friends, relations he had 
none living that he knew of, and so it came to 
pass that Creasey, with whom he had always 
managed to keep up some sort of disconnected 
connection, was almost the only human being 
who really knew who he was, what he had 
been, and whence he hailed. In fact, it was the 
equally disreputable, but more fortunate (though 
the latter would not confess to that) dofitor who 
had placed the old man at Brimmer's ; f^om hioi 

t2 
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also bad the landlady picked up the nickname 
of Padre for her lodger ; while in some mysteri* 
ons manner it had crept out amongst the jovial 
frequenters of "The Jolly Bargee/' that Mr. 
Cupper was a gentleman^ a parson^ and should 
have long ago been a bishop, only for the 
malicious oppression of some bloated " haristo- 

# 

crats" who had a spite against their boon 
companion. 

The doctor's letter, when the first effects of 
its unexpected reception had passed away, did 
not very much astonish the Padre. He could 
see with half an eye, as he was wont to describe 
his perspicuity, that the ^'little game" was 
Creasey's own ; it did not take him very long, 
once the second allowance of liquor commenced 
to work, to understand its nature, for he had 
assisted in a somewhat similar one not so very 
many years before, and he read between the 
lines of the doctor's letter exactly as the writer 
intended he should do. The two men under- 
stood one another thoroughly, and a very hazy 
(to the uninitiated) outline of what was passing 
in the mind of one was quite sufficient to place 
the other au eov/rant with the proposed opera- 
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tioD. He almost immediately determined to 
lend himself-^ very willing aid, on account of 
anticipated gain — to the fresh scheme of the 
doctor, and the only thing that troubled him 
•^as how to go about it without shocking this 
Wrigley by his degraded appearance. The 
difficulty in his way was the Brimmer. He had 
a tolerably decent suit of clothes with hiel Uncle 
— a relative with whom the Padre had been on 
only too intimate terms for many years past— 
but the question was, would the five pounds 
pay his landlady, redeem the clothes, purchase 
a few other things that were wanted to make 
him look fairly respectable, even if reduced, 
and leave a sufficient balance to go on with 
until further assets should become available? 
Now Brimmer had the money, and there was 
not the remotest chance of getting it out of her 
clutches intact; but the Padre considered it 
just possible he might obtain the balance com» 
ing to him after his debt was paid without 
having to leave anything in her hands by way 
of earnest for his future account. He thought 
his tongue was sufficiently oily to talk over 
the Brimmer to his way of regarding the point. 
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Und with the aid of a third allorranoe of the 
mm and milk, be plucked tip courage to face 
the woman. 

To his surprise, she consented readilj enough 
to his proposals, on condition that she should 
go and redeem his clothes herself; and while 
she was absent, the Padre indulged in the un- 
accustomed luxury of a wash. Then he had 
his boots polished, borrowed the male Brim- 
mer's Sunday hat, donned a paper collar, which 
the landlady had thoughtfully purchased, and 
was quite surprised at the decency of his own 
appearance when duly "rigged out,'* as Mrs. 
Brimmer expressed it, for his journey to St* 
James's ; but she did not give up all the money. 
— " I ain't j^t yet quite sich a fool as that 
comes to," was her remark on the point to 
Brimmer when he came in that evening from 
his daily toil on the river — but let the dismayed 
Padre have five shillings on account, and with 
that sum he was forced to start off. 

*^ I know that old chap, too," said Tom 
Steadman to himself as he passed the Padre 
on the stairs when the latter was being shown 
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up to the Wrigleys' apartments the same day, 
« and he knows me, if I don't very much mis- 
take." 

" Who's that just gone up, Steadman?" asked 
his wife, as he entered the private sanctum. 

" That's exactly what I want to know, Mrs. 
Hess " (so he was in the habit of calling hia 
wife). " His name's on the tip of my tongue, 
but I'm d "^ 

'^Shish — shish, Steadmant I really cannot 
have these vulgar oaths. If you can't remem- 
ber, you needn't swear about it. He looks to 
me like a low" — ^Mrs. Steadman was a firm 
adherent of Church and State, hence the epithet 
— " like a low dissenting minister." 

" Minister I That's it J Why, may I never, if 
it isn't one of our old Indian parsons T' Ho 
paused to think a moment, then he smashed his 
great fist down on the table, while Mrs. Stead- 
man, who affected a nervous temperament, 
shrieked and cried out — ** By Jupiter I it's that 
drunken old Cupper — that's who he is," and 
the worthy couple engaged in a smart skirmish 
over the vexed question of the propriety or 
otherwise of emphasizing a statement with as- 
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saults on the table, and imprecations to the 
heathen gods of old. 

In the meantime, matters were progressing 
very satisfactorily npstairs. Mr. and Mrs. Wrig- 
ley were at home, and were, of course, highly 
delighted with their visitor, who readily intro- 
duced himself as a friend of Dr. Creasey's, who 
had recommended the call. Also, did they 
soon suspect the worthy man's little weakness, 
and it was not very long before brandy-pani 
was produced, of which the Padre partook 
with considerable gusto. The conversation 
turned on Dr. Creasey, of whom the Padre pro- 
fessed to know but little now, though in former 
days they had been a good deal thrown toge- 
ther. 

^'He in his hospital, my dear madam, en- 
gaged in the cure of physical ills ; I making 
humble if stead&st efforts to win back souls to 
the truth. Ah! they were wild days — wild, 
wild days, and there was only too good reason 
for the weeping and gnashing of teeth which, 
as we read, befalls all sinners — sinners amongst 
the men, sinners amongst the women, sinners 
even amongst the little toddling things that 
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could hardly lisp. But sin and sorrow, my 
dear madam, and my dear Lieutenant — ^I think 
that was the title my quondam friend Creasey 
mentioned ? It was so. Well, sin and sorrow, 
Lieutenant Wrigley, and my dear madam, are 
common to all of us — ^young and old, rich and 
poor, for better or for worse ^" 

"Sir?" interrupted Wrigley, astonished at 
the interpolation from the marriage-service in 
the midst of a disquisition on sin. But his 
Amelia checked him with a gesture; she 
thought she had got hold of a maundering old 
man without control over his tongue, and she 
proceeded to utilize her idea. The Padre 
seemed unaw6u:e of having made any slip, and 
looked blandly from one to another, as though 
unable to comprehend the situation. 

" Never mind my husband, Mr. Cupper ; he 
thought you were speaking of something else." 

" Quite so — quite so," with a look of benign, 
if slightly vacant, forgiveness at the offending 
Lieutenant : " For better or for worse, as I 
was saying, men, women, and children, all 
need the ministrations of such humble workers 
as myself; men, because they have the natural 
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vices entailed on humanity by that first carious 
sinner in the Garden of Eden ; women^ because 
they have the acquired vices^ satisfying, in* 
deed '' 

"Oh I but, Mr. Cupper," put in the arch 
Amelia, '^ you mustn't be too hard upon us un* 
fortunate ladies — ^you really mustn't ; weVe the 
weaker sex, you know. Besides, I think your 
own goodness must make you too severe upon 
us poor creatures. Now I'll venture to say all 
the time you were at — at — Bichard, what^s the 
name Dr. Oreasey mentioned V 

" Chuttorah was where he knew Mr. Cupper.*' 

"Ah I Chuttorah — ^thanks. I'm sure, Mr. 
Cupper, all the time you were there, you knew 
of no case of open sinfulness amongst the poor 
women — alas I only too common amongst the 
men — calling for public reprobation ?" 

" I am but a humble worker, my dear ma- 
dam, in the vineyard, and it becomes me not to 
speak of such things ; but in the interests of 
the truth, who can hold back ? And in those 
interests will I speak — ^yea, if it cost me my 
life. There was sin, gross sin, amongst the 
women — profligates, profligates, profligates I** 
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"Ah I then you heard of the case of the wo- 
man Smythe?" Wrigley ventured to put in. 

"Abandoned, sir, abandoned — a drunkard, a 
gossiper, an idle good-for-nothing, married, and 
yet not true. Ahl she was indeed of thosa 
who go down into the pit, a fearful woman, 
a '' 

" But I heard, when I was there since, that 
she had been led astray by a young officer." 

"A young officer I — a young demon, sir. Ah t 
if that Mr. Calverley be still in the flesh, and 
you know him, warn him— oh ! warn him of hia 
fearful guilt, still unatoned for, still doing wrong 
to-innocent poor people, still crying to heaven 
for redress — ^wam him, and tell him from a 
humble ^" 

*^ Mrs. Wyatt, ma'am,** said a servant, fling- 
ing open the door; and the lady of Bellevue 
sailed in majestic, rustling her silken feathers in 
all the dignity of a mother about to give her 
virgin in marriage. 

Amelia Wrigley was not easily abashed, and, 
afber welcoming her new visitor (who had coma 
to town in the matter of Maria's trousseau) 
with great cordiality, she readily found an ex- 
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•cuse for diBmissing Cupper, whom she repre- 
sented, sotto voce, as a begging missionary, in 
charge of her husband, with many earnest en- 
treaties that the latter would bring the worthy 
man back to dinner* She then sat down to the 
enjoyment of a rich dish of gossip anent the 
coming marriage, settlements, plans for the 
future, and so forth, with her new visitor ; and, 
indeed, these good ladies found so much to talk 
of, that it was quite late when Mrs. Wyatt rose 
to take her departure. 

In the meantime, the pious Bichard had tak- 
«n his new-found friend — whom, in truth, he 
regarded rather in the light of a fool than 
otherwise — down to his Club, and there, in a 



snug corner, he managed to extract from him 
some very startling news indeed regarding the 
present Colonel of the *^ Eagles " and Mistress 
Margaret Smythe. Nor was the ball allowed 
to drop when they eventually returned to 
Steadman's to dinner, but rather did Amelia 
have the whole story repeated for her especial 
benefit (in more toned-down language, of 
course, than had been used at the Club), with 
important additions, elicited in the shape of 
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answers to some pointed questions which she 
did not hesitate to put. And during it all, the 
Padre, without, however, in the least deviating 
from his original version, managed to stow 
away such a preposterous amount of liquor 
that, on his return late at night to Mrs. Brim- 
mer's, in a semi-conscious condition, that good 
lady remarked to her husband that she " never 
seed a man afore as could get so blind as that 
on five shillin's, that she didn't — for a drunken 
old good-for-nothin' beast 1" 

So the two pulled off his boots, loosed his 
paper collar, rolled him over on to the truckle- 
bed, and then left him to sleep off the effects of 
the biggest " drunk " he had had for some 
time. 

Dr. Creasey made a point of visiting town 
about a week after the Wrigleys had returned 
to Chorlbury barracks, and almost his first visit 
was to Brimmer's. He was, however, far too 
keen a man to ^^ talk business," as it is general- 
ly called when two men get together for a con- 
fidential chat, in such a neighbourhood for suc- 
cessful eavesdropping as was the Padre's garret, 
so an adjournment was made to the parlour of 
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*< The Jolly Bargee " where there could be ao 
possible restrictions on intercommunion of 
thought between the two old comrades in xxxaxxj 
a stiff bit of wickedness. Nor need it be 
imagined that there was any stint of liquor. 
When the doctor left Chorlbury he was accus* 
tomed, to use his own appropriate expression, 
to '^ let himself out a little " (not that he waa 
very particular about " keeping himself in ** at 
home), and he did not fail to continue the prac- 
tice on the present occasion; and, accordingly, 
'the potent cups consumed by the pair were 
neither few nor shallow. But Creasey, to the 
annoyance of the other, would not detail exact- 
ly what his present object was in helping the 
Wrigleys to the information their malicious 
hearts had so evidently thirsted for. He said 
his plans were not yet ripe, nor had he, indeed,, 
made up his mind how to carry them out ; that 
he was only feeling his way to a scheme that 
he felt certain would produce quite a ** pile,'' of 
which his friend should have a due share, pro- 
vided he stuck to him in the whole a&ir, as he 
alone was competent to do ; and that, before he 
took decided action oneway or the other, he. 
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would be sure to communicate all to the 
Padre. 

" But you are sure,'* he went on, " they sucked 
in as much as I wanted you to tell them about 
the kid — who took it, where it went, and 
where the last you knew of it was to be found?" 

" My dear fellow,** said the other, who, by the 
way, was wonderfully improved in appearance 
as well as in health— if any absence of the for- 
mer very obvious shakiness could be taken as a 
proof of the latter — since the events of New 
Year's Day ; ** my dear Creasey, make your 
mind quite easy— they believe everything that's 
bad of the woman Smythe, they don't think 
there's such a villain on earth as thiat Calverley 
of yours, and they know just as much of what 
became of the boy as you or I do." 

" Ah 1 do they ?" said the other, somewhat 
drily; "well, that's all right, and if I'm any- 
thing of a hand at reading character, and I used 
to be thought a very fair dab at that — eh ?'* 

The Padre's round pasty features expanded 
into an unpleasant, greasy grin, as he chuckled 
out : 

"A very fair hand, indeed, Creasey ; I never 
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knew a fool of a fellow with more money than 
brains come into the cantonment that you did 
not find him out — and have the first pluck at 
him, too — before anyone else dreamed of his 
softness. Trust you, indeed !" 

" Well, I say, if I can read character, that 
blessed pair of canting snuffling hypocrites are 
regularly eating their hearts out with hatred 
of the Colonel, and with jealousy of— ha — 
hum ^" 

** Of who ? out with it, man.'' 

"Never you mind yet a bit. Padre; all in 
good time. TouVe known me too long to think 
rd play you false now, but I'd rather not tell 
you all yet." 

'* Why ?" asked the other, rather offended. 

"Well, ye see, Padre, ye're not safe here* 
Too much of this thing," — he flipped his tumbler 
with his middle finger and thumb— "and of 

course they know me at that d d hole of a 

Brimmer's, so it will be wisest to wait a bit, and 
then you can shift to new diggings, cut off the 
trail altogether, and then you shall know all." 

The other assented with as good a grace as 
he could, and the pair fell to talking on a very 
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old and familiar topic with both — the lack of 
ready money. The Padre pleaded very hard 
for another "fiver" for what he had already 
done, but in the end he was obliged to content 
himself with thirty shillings, which was all, so 
his companion vowed, that could be possibly 
spared just then. 

" In fact," said the doctor, argumentatively, 
" I'm at dead low water, had to borrow a hun- 
dred from— ahem— from a young fellow last 
month. Had to pay it nearly all away, almost 
at once ; and on my asking for another ^ few 
days ago, the fellow had the meanness to hint, 
that the sooner I paid the former lot the better I" 

" What a d d nuisance !" said the Padre ; 

and shortly afterwards Creasey took his depart- 
ure, and Padre Cupper went in for another of 
his multitudinous '* drunks." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

** NEVER LET ANY ONE KNOW YOU^VE HEAB1> 
TELL OF MAGGIE SMYTHE I" 

npEUB entire clan Wyatt was in commotion. 
-^ Was not a daughter of theirs going to 
marry into the " nobs," into the very salt of the 
earth, the county &milies of England f It was 
a proud day for them all when the engagement 
was duly announced to the gossips of Chorlbury, 
and flew with lightning speed from one end of 
the town to the other. Jack Paulton was 
exalted in rank as well as in merit far beyond 
his proper sphere. They made him out to be 
connected in quarters which a reference to 
Burke's Landed Gentry would by no means con- 
firm ; they, so to speak, piled up aristocracy — 
only, unfortunately, they aspirated the initial 



^ 
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letter of that much degraded \rord — on him, 
until he almost staggered nnder the burden; 
and they endued him with a score of virtues to 
which, in sooth, Master Jack could lay but 
slight claim. 

" Old Nick," once he had recovered from the 
first shock of having to stand face to face with 
the fact of a due and proper endowment of the 
fair Maria with a goodly portion of worldly 
pelf, was in huge delight with the proposed 
connection. He fumed, fussed, cursed, and 
bullied all who had the misfortune to come 
across him — ^but more especially his clerks and 
dependents, whom he always suspected of 
laughing at him behind his back — ^with a vigour, 
energy, and zest which told of appetite re- 
juvenated by excitement. He tried to do a 
hundred things at once, and of course fafled;* 
He chopped and changed the plans for the great 
day a dozen times in the course of the twenty- 
four hours. He flew hither and thither 
with an activity without object that was 
little short of lunacy ; he was an irritating 
nuisance to all his family, as well as to his 
friends and relatives ; and withal he kied to 

U2 
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maintain a 8ort of new-bom dignity which he 
considered becoming in the future father-in-law 
of one of England's true nobility — ^the coimtry 
gentlemen, as he was now pleased to style the 
class to which Jack Paulton had the felicity to 
belong. Nor was a certain churlish generosity 
entirely absent. His brother Edward, with the 
deserted and retaken wife, of whom mention 
has been made, had arrived, as threatened, from 
Australia, with a quiver full of wild young Yam- 
stocks, and had pitched his tents in a remote 
comer of Blaydon-on-the-Hill, where the whole 
fitmily starved at leisure. In fact, they lived to 
a gpreat extent on the bounty of Esther Wyatt, 
so far as she could afford it, and had been en- 
tirely neglected, or ignored, rather, by the two 
brothers, partners in the gpreat manufiicturing 
business, and, of course, by the families of these 
worthies. But now " Old Nick,'' who was the 
head of the firm, considered that the time for a 
display of clemency had come round. So he 
magnanimously made advances to Edward, — 
not pecuniary, but social, — and offered that wild 
branch of the family tree a position in the 
establishment, as a sort of local traveller and 
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agent* It was accepted eagerly, and Edward 
became at once the bondBman of hid elder 
brothers, in every sense of the word. 

Mrs. Anne joined in the movement by oc- 
casionally calling at the humble Blaydon cot- 
tage in her afternoon drives, and leaving be- 
hind her a shin of beef, an armful of cabbage, 
or some such other dainty — to a family not •par- 
ticularly well supplied with means for satisfying 
their hunger ; while the squad of Ben Wyatts, 
the belongings of the second partner of the 
firm, were induced also to offer the clammy 
hand of affected friendliness, and indeed dis- 
played an amount of fraternal love — ^in the 
shape of a few disparaging visits, and a present 
or two flung at the heads of their poorer rela- 
tives, in the style of a Bond Street "swell'' 
bestowing a copper on a crossing-sweeper — 
which fairly astonished those who knew them 
best. Such was the effect of the marriage news, 
and if there was not joy in heaven on account 
of it, at least there was some show of that senti- 
ment on earth. 

The excitement at Bellevue was prodigious. 
It was another case of the evening party — the 
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first of the events which had led up to the pres- 
ent consummation — only a thousand times 
worse. In the former there were at least some 
established precedents to direct the anxious 
Anne, but in this wedding there were none 
whatever. Her own little affair with Nick; 
years and years ago, had been of the simplest^ 
for the reason that then they had not a five- 
pound note between them to expend upon the 
ceremony. A quarter of an hour on the parish 
marrying-day in church, a ^^best man" in a 
sprigged waistcoat, and white Berlin gloves, 
a single bridesmaid, in the festive attire of a 
domestic servant out for a holiday, a "blow- 
out of 'am and heggs, " and a drive into the 
green lanes in a hired spring-cart, had been the 
lowly concomitants of the union of Anne and 
Nicholas Wyatt ; and thus it came to pass that 
the former was in blissful ignorance of what 
was right and proper to be done for the due 
espousing of the daughter of the house to the 
hope of all the Faultons. But Maria herself a 
girl of talent, rose to the occasion. She pro- 
cured, to commence with, a carte blanche as re- 
garded financial affairs firom " Old Nick ;'* she 
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brought the knowledge obtained by the perusal 
of many hundreds of fashionable novels to bear 
on the exigency ; she assumed entire command 
over her father and mother in the direction of 
the necessary arrangements; and so, in due 
time, and with a considerable depreciation of 
temper and patience all round, the main dif-» 
ficulties were surmounted, and things began to 
assume a ship^shape form.' 

Jack Paulton had been a good deal chaffed 
by the corps over the. whole things but for 
that he little cared, justly remarking^ with his 
usual chuckle, that those who won should 
laugh ; nor did he find that amount of opposi^ 
tion from his immediate family which might 
well have been anticipated. He had dipped 
rather too deeply into the hereditary coffers to 
be pleasant, and a wealthy marriage, though 
the .bride was only a shop-girl (as the Paultons, 
en mas80y insisted on designating his future 
bride), became a thing of necessity. As to th« 
connection, what did it matter to them ? They 
could go to the wedding, and enjoy the fan of 
quizzing the, doubtless, strange manners and 
customs of the Wyatt clan, and afterwards—— 
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well, cutting was an operation with which they 
were all thoroughly familiar — ^indeed, were 
quite proficients at the practice. Only in one 
point did Jack Paulton fail; he could by no 
means persuade his venerated chief to adorn 
the marriage with his presence. Not that 
Colonel de Courcey Calverley point-blank 
refused; he was too old a soldier to commit 
himself so openly to any decided course of 
action ; but he cunningly found out, beforehand, 
the day for which the ceremony had been fixed, 
and then made certain leave-arrangements 
which necessitated his absence on the occasion. 
In fact, he accepted the invitation, and made 
bis excuses afterwards, while he despatched as 
his representative Lady Clara Burton, sub duee 
Houghton, 

The great day came round, and everything 
went off amazingly well. The scene in the 
church (so said The Chorlbury Sentinel) ** was 
gorgeously grand, and the impressive ceremony 
went home to the hearts of all with a thrill of 
pleased veneration and devotion'' — whatever 
that may mean. Then came the breakfast — a 
splendid affair in all its details, but marked with 
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that mixture of guests of various ranks on the 
•worlds roll which could hardly be avoided. 
The "Eagles" mustered in great force, and 
had even managed to induce some of *^ the 
county people" to accept the invitations 
which had been lavishly scattered about the 
shire. The fiery cross had been sent round; 
Clan Wyatt, and the clansmen, and women too 
(not excluding Miss Esther Wyatt, who for once 
had been persuaded to break her seclusion)^ 
answered the summons with a will, and eagerly 
trooped to witness the (supposed) aggrandise^ 
ment of their family in the person of Miss 
Maria. The disappointed young aspirants from 
Chorlbury had not been bidden, from obvious 
causes, to the feast in any great numbers, still 
(for trade reasons) they were fairly represent- 
ed ; and the jolly old boys to whom the bride 
had formerly made such violent love, also at- 
tended, to over-eat and over-drink themselves 
at the expense of " Old Nick," whose title they 
were very much inclined to alter to that of 
"Old Fool," for his stupidly "snapping up a 
d — — d haristocrat who despised 'im^ for 'is 
Mariar." 
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But little recked Nicholas Wyatt that daj 
what they thought or said. He was mad with 
excitement, which, once in a way, took the 
form of pleasure and sweetness rather than of 
ill-temper and bile ; and it was in truth and in 
reality for him, if for no one else, the proudest 
day of his life. His wife's sentiments were 
chiefly those of a practical nature, regarding the 
due ordering of the banquet, the disposition of 
the guests, with nervous anxieties lest there 
should be — as the good lady had frequently re- 
marked there always was on great occasions—* 
" any 'itch in the 'ole affair." 

Maria, alone, of the &mily, was entirely calm 
and at peace. That happy state must have 
arisen from an easy conscience. She had 
striven, worked, laboured, like any galley-slave, 
to bring about the good things she now enjoy- 
ed; she had succeeded beyond her expecta- 
tions, and now she could look back with equa- 
ble mind, and thank heaven that she had done 
what she was pleased to consider her allotted 
duty in the best possible manner. Here was 
matter for contentment and the pleasantest 
self-satisfaction ; and Maria Paulton, nSe Wyatt, 
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wa«s accordingly contented beyond measure, 
and self-satisfied in the supremest degree. 
Her new-made spouse, also, took things in a very 
easy-goi°g way. He was just a trifle excited 
— sufficient to make his eyes sparkle, and to 
cause more frequently than usual the half- 
chuckle which accompanied many of his utter- 
ances; but he considered he had just '^pulled 
off a good thing " in many more ways than one, 
and his happiness was quite in proportion to 
the advantages he thought he bad secured. 

Billy Somerton, the best man, was in great 
form. He had carried out his portion of the 
job with exceeding^merit^at least, that was his 
own opinion ; and had exhibited at one and the 
same time a fumehalanee, a grace, and a happy 
dignity, all combined, which did him exceeding 
credit. Moreover, he had landed himself along- 
side the prettiest of all the bridesmaids, and 
was now making great running in the affections 
of that artless damsel of the Chorlbury breed 
and Chorlbury wealth. Young Thorpe had 
likewise made himself very comfortable as to 
quarters and partner; as indeed had done nearly 
all the " Eagles," with the exception of Fitz- 
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allan, who, by Bome stupid bangle, had managed 
to get separated from Lady Clara and Mrs. 
Houghton, and found himself between a woman 
to whom he seemed to bear a natural dislike- 
Mrs. Wrigley, whose husband had, to the dis- 
may of Lady Clara, slipped into the seat beside 
her ladyship — and one of the plainest and most 
unpleasant of the Chorlbury virgins. When 
there exists a repulsion between two people, 
they are usually both quite well aware of the 
fact, though they may not hare exchanged half a 
dozen words of actual conyersation in the whole 
course of their lives ; and such was the case with 
Amelia Wrigley and Henry Fitzallan. But there 
was a difference in the present circumstances, 
inasmuch as while Fitz would have given worlds 
to get away — ^he had indeed attempted unsuc- 
cessful negotiations for an exchange of places 
with Dr. Creasey, who was seated at the far end 
of the table, beside the pale, worn-looking Esther 
Wyatt — ^Amelia was delighted with her com- 
panion, because she wanted to have a little 
conversation with him on certain subjects that 
were burdening her soul, and had not hitherto 
been able to find an opportunity. 
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She opened the ball with the usual sickly 
commonplaces about the event of the day, the 
beauty of the bride, the awkwardness of the^ 
bridegroom — every man looks a perfect fool 
during the marriage process — the dresses of the- 
women, and the unhappy mixture of guests. 
With these things she compared the sweet 
simplicity of the arrangements when the holy 
Bichard led her to the altar at an up-country 
station in India ; and having thus arrived at tho^ 
quarter of the world she desired to reach, she 
suddenly asked Fitzallan : 

"By-the-by, talking of India, Captain Fitz- 
allan, do you know a friend of mine — Mrs. Birt 
— wrote me some time ago that she knew you 
well at a Mr. Bartram's — the Rev. Mr. Bartram, 
and inquired most kindly after your health." 

" Mrs. Birt — did she ? — oh 1 yes, I know her 
now," was the somewhat confused reply of Fitz, 
who was mentally cursing Mrs. Wrigley's im- 
pertinence in referring to his former life. 

" Oh ! yes. She said she quite well remem- 
bered your going there first — *a pretty little^ 
fellow,' she said — ^isn't that a compliment. Cap- 
tain Fitzallan ?«-and she was so surprised to 
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hear of your good fortune and change of name.'' 

** Was she indeed t She seems to have taken 
a wonderful interest in my a&irs, Mrs. Wriglej/' 
said FitZf somewhat stiffly, for he did not at 
all like the tone the sweet Amelia had assumed* 

^^Ohl A great interest,'' went on that good 
creature, ** a very great interest indeed, she said^ 
for she was the only lady in the station whea 
you arrived first at Mr. Bartram's, and she was 
often called upon to prescribe for you— ^ot 
medicine, of course — ^but in the way of food« 
clothing, hours, and all sorts of things— -oh I I 
assure you. Captain Fitzallan, she was quite in 
love with you, and she begged of me to ask 
* her darling little Harry ' — ^these are her own 
affectionate words — ^ if he still remembers his 
own mam-mam-ma V " 

" No, I don't, Mrs. Wrigley. My mother died 
when I was a baby, and——" 

^^ Died t Dear me, Captain Fitzallan, there 
must be some great mistake somewhere. Mrs» 
Birt does not say so— -indeed, she intimates just 
the contrary ; besides it is herself she means by 
^ mam-mam-ma,' which was what you used to 
call her when taken away, so young, too, firom 
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your own mother, who, by the way, Mrs. Birt 
says, is living somewhere in England.'' 

<< Then she's wrong, madam, and I'll thank 
you to tell her, with my best compliments, that 
I beg she wiQ leave me and my affairs alone ; or 
at least, when she does me the honour to write 
of them, she will write ih€ tnUhJ* 

Any other woman but the humble-minded, 
because sainted Amelia Wrigley, would hav6 
been in a state of collapse under the withering 
effect of Fitz's tone and manner in uttering these 
words ; but she felt nothing of that, and con- 
tinued her attack- — for it was now quite evident 
to Fitzallan that the woman was telling him 
these Birt experiences with an object— with the 
utmost sangfroid, 

" But surely she ought to know. Captain Fitj&- 
allan ? She was the confidential friend of poor 
dear Mr. Bartram, she was more than a mother 
to you, and she tells me — quite of her own 
accord, you understand — that she was officially 
made acquainted with the whole painful narra- 
tive]; so, of course. Captain Fitzallan, she must 
know all about your mother." 

Fitzallan was in a towering rage. What 
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eonld be do with the second-hand lies of this 
woman sitting next him, who so coolly and 
persistently interfered with his family matters? 
Had the practice of duelling been still in force, 
he would have sent a challenge to her husband 
on the spot ; but as the cheerful custom had 
(unhappily, he thought) died out, he was unable 
to close Amelia's mouth in that way* He would 
not hare so very much cared what she said as 
long as she confined herself to facts — ^there was 
nothing to be ashamed of in his past history, 

which was simple enough, if humble — ^but when 

• 

she found a mother for him, placed her alive and 
well in England, and stuck to the grossly false 
tale, on the authority of old Mrs. Birt, who cer- 
tainly ought to have known all about him correct- 
ly, Mrs. Wrigley fairly took the wind out of his 
sails, and left him powerless to act. He could 
but deny it again. 

** Allow me to repeat, Mrs. Wrigley, what Tve 
told you before, that my mother died when I 
was a baby ; any assertion to the contrary is — 
I regret to have to use such a vulgar expression 
before a lady — ^is a lie r 

He spoke the words in a low, guttural voice, 
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that none could hear but she for whose ears they 
were intended, and there was a firm determina- 
tion in his tone that would have awed into 
silence ninety-nine ^omen out of a hundred* 
Not so Amelia Wrigley ; opposition but urged 
that good Christian forward in any path she had 
selected ; and she returned to the charge with 
all the courage and constancy of a martyr. 

" Oh I but I assure you, Captain Fitzallan, she 
could not be mistaken — such a cautious, clever old 
lady — she told me in her letter — I wish I had it 
with me — as plainly as possible, not only that 
your mother was alive and at home, but also 
that, very possibly, your father was too 1" 

There was, apparently, a concentrated bitter- 
ness in the woman's voice and manner as she 
uttered the words, and, if such a religious 
person could have been suspected of deliberate 
malice with a wish to inflict as much mental 
torture as possible, assuredly an outsider 
would have so regarded Mrs. Amelia Wrigley at 
that moment, Fitzallan sprang to his feet, 
white with passion, and his chair fell backwards 
on the floor. 

" This is too much, madam 1" he hissed out ; 

VOL. I. X 
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" excuse me, I am not well !'' These latter words 
were spoken alond, and many a glance of sur- 
prise followed the young officer as he passed 
swiftly out of the room. 

With rapid steps he crossed the hall and 
entered the corridor, which, in the blindness of 
his passion, he thought was the one leading to 
the room wherein had been deposited the gen- 
tlemen's hats, &c. He dashed open the door 
and rushed in, nearly knocking down Maggie 
Smythe, who was standing near the entrance. 
Naturally enough, she gave a loud cry, and 
Fitzallan, finding that he had mistaken the 
room and had entered the ladies* instead of the 
gentlemen's apartment, commenced to make 
confused apologies, and rummage his pockets for 
his purse to recompense the woman. In his 
excited state he was unable to find it, but his 
card-case slipped into his hand in the search, 
and presenting Maggie with a card, he said if 
she would call or send to his quarters he would 
leave her a trifle in compensation of the hurt he 
had done her. 

" Captain Fitzallan I" she cried (when she 
had learnt the name of her assailant), with every 
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mark of surprise ; and then she fell to scanning 
him closely, while there was an extreme feeling 
of some undefinable nature or other evidently 
working in every feature of her face. 

" Yes, Captain Fitzallan," he replied ; while 
somehow it seemed to him that the woman's 
countenance came back to him, as do long-dead 
faces in our dreams ; " and I am truly sorry for 
my awkwardness; but why do you seem so 
astonished at my name ? Do you know it I" 

Her manner was singular and full of mean- 
ing, yet though that seemed to the young man 
unpleasant, there was still in the eyes and 
general expression of the woman a softened, a 
winning, a regretful, a loving — he could not at 
all tell which — sort of look, which affected him 
no little, for the reason that it appeared to be 
strangely familiar to him. 

" What, did you know the General, then ?" 

"I did, sir — ^I knew him well — when he was 
only a colonel ; but I little thought ever to see 
anyone again that bore his name; an' mebee 
you got his money, too ?" 

" Yes, I did ; and " — this with a smile, for he 
was getting calm again — " you shall have some 
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of it to make up for that ugly knock I gave you 
in my stupid hurry." 

" No," she answered, very gravely, and never 
taking her eyes off his face ; ** I'll not touch it ; 
it might do me a harm, an' that's more than I 
want just now. Keep your money, Captain 
Fitzallan, along with the name, an' never let 
anyone know that you ever heard tell of Mag- 
gie Smythe 1" 

With a sudden movement she passed behind 
him, and was away down the corridor before he 
knew what next to say or do. Recovering him- 
self, he readily found the proper apartment for 
gentlemen, got his hat, and walked home to his 
quarters, with some very extraordinary visitors 
in the shape of strange thoughts. 
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